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VITAL CARGO TO PROFECT VITAL LIVES 


A crowded troop train, bound for embarka- 
tion port, waits in a great midwest terminal 
... for the arrival of Victor 16mm Animato- 
phones. Today, Sound Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, portraying invasion problems, is as 
vital to the armed forces as tanks and planes. 
Thousands of Victor Animatophones are in 
use by the Armed Forces all over the World. 


This faster, better training method has done / 

much to transform our soldiers into efficient, ~ 
fighting men — able to protect themselves — “4 
learning tactics, topography and the use of ,) 
new weapons, through the Sight, Sound and 
Sequence of Motion Pictures. A peacetime 
world will benefit from Vic- 
tor’s wartime achievements. 







lémm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 
NEW YORK (18)—McGrew Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. © CHICAGO (1)—188 W. Randolph 
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ADVERTISING’S 
MOST IMPORTANT JOB 


Selling the American Way of Life to the 
Young People who will one day rule America 











PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
Wallace Barnes Company 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Swift & Company 
Talon, Inc. 

The Texas Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 


























T° BUSINESS MEN: If, as you so fervently declare, the Amer- 
ican Way of Life is worth defending, then by all that's holy it 
is worth explaining... 


—For what it is: not merely the most practical way of providing 
the people of a great nation with the things they need for safe 
and comfortable living but the most effective way of insuring 
“Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Religion, Freedom from Want, 
Freedom from Fear.” 


—Worth explaining, we say, to the millions of young people, now 
in secondary schools and colleges, who will shortly need a stout- 
hearted faith in the American system of free enterprise in order 
to preserve it and direct it into proper patterns. 


7 * * 
Granted the premise, where is the logical place to start? 


Why, in the SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, of course—and to this end 
the motion picture screens in many thousands of classrooms and 
assembly halls are all set up to convey the message of American 
business to the future rulers of America. 


Two warnings: (1) Your motion picture must be educational, free 
from self-exploitation; (2) It should be made by a producer ex- 
perienced in school distribution. 

If your company qualifies, we can readily show you how you 


can take a vital and profitable part in “Advertising’s Most Impor- 
tant Job.” Write today for full particulars. 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York e 730 Fifth Avenue e Tel. Circle 7-6112 

















STEREO-SILVER SCREENS 


. 


for THREE-Dimensional Projected Pictures 


Where it is desirable to illustrate the natural perspective of light (which separates the picture images for the 
of objects as they appear to normal vision, THREE- right and left eye), THREE-Dimensional pictures 
Dimensional projected pictures offer unmatched advan- require a special screen that does not depolarize the 
tages. They show spacial relationships of objects as no light while reflecting it. 


other method can. . , : 
Collaborating closely with the foremost manufacturers 


Simplified methods for polarizing light, by which of THREE-Dimensional projection equipment and 
essential picture image separation is obtained, have slides—(including The Polaroid Corporation, Society 
developed this marvelous, comparatively new projec- for Visual Education, Inc. and the THREE-Dimension 
tion tool to a point where its use will soon be Company )—Da-Lite Screen Company has pioneered in 
widespread. The Armed Forces are utilizing it most developing suitable screens for THREE-Dimensional 
effectively in training programs on many subjects, as projection. 


well as in actual combat work against the enemy. 


The Da-Lite STEREO-SILVER Screen has a specially 


THREE-Dimensional projection, creating amazing real- processed surface designed to reflect without depolar- 
ism and fascinating interest, has numerous valuable izing, provides good illumination, yet is adaptable to 
applications awaiting it in industry and in all educa- various mountings to meet all installation needs. 


tional fields employing visual teaching aids. 


TRIPOD mounts, WALL and CEILING models, as well 


Because the illusion of depth depends on polarization as FRAME-TYPE mounts, can be obtained. 


Ask your Visual Education Dealer for details or write us. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 9BS, 2723-27 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS... 





NOW ... BUY MORE THAN 





BEFORE! 
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Another Amprosound 
Model for Larger Audiences 


There is an Ampro 16 mm. projector for every need—from living room to huge 
auditorium. Here is Model UA for instance, compact, portable, thoroughly tested 
in the educational field, with sufficient output to provide adequate volume for 
audiences up to 2500. Has many additional features including triple action tone 
control that permits complete mixing of sound from film, phonograph and microphone. 

When Ampro resumes production for civilian users—Model UA, or its equivalent, 
will again be ready to deliver more power for you! Write for latest Ampro catalog 
of 8 mm. silent and 16 mm. silent and sound projectors. 
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Walt Hotz, Chief Sound Engineer at 
Burton 
the director on the 
that a take is 


Holmes Films, signals to 


sound stage 
sound.” 


“okay fo 

Everybody’s happy when a take is ac- 
cepted by the sound man, the director, the 
cameraman—and most important, by the 
client. 


Getting each shot okayed is no haphazard 
affair at Burton Holmes studios. It’s the 
result of careful planning and painstaking 
rehearsal all wrapped up with the benefit of 
years of know-how on the part of top-notch 
personnel. 


As a result, you, the client, get a film 
that is planned from the start to make you 
say, “It’s Okay, Print it!” 


BURTON 
HOLMES 
FILMS 


Ong 


Quality 


« Vou mun ship 


50 YEARS 





BURTON HOLMES FILMS 


Incorporated 


7510 North Ashland Ave. 
ROGers Park 5056 


Chicago 26 





LATE NEWS 
of the Industry 





Ampro Joins General Precision 


% GENERAL PREcIsION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
has acquired control of Ampro Corporation of 
Chicago, one of the well known manufacturers 
of motion picture projectors for 16 mm. and 8 
mm. film. Earle G. Hines, president of General 
Precision Equipment Corporation, in making the 
announcement stated that the acquisition was for 
stock of General Precision 
Equipment will be issued in connection therewith 
and that the present management of Ampro will 


cash, that no new 


continue in charge of operations. 

Some of the subsidiaries of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation have long been the lead- 
ing manufacturers of standard 35 mm. motion 
picture equipment for theatres but have not made 
In October, 
1943, General Precision Equipment Corporation 
acquired all of the stock of Motion Picture Engi- 
neering Corporation of Chicago which company 


16 mm. or 8 mm. film equipment. 


specializes in projection equipment for indus- 
trial and commercial uses. 

“With the acquisition of Ampro Corporation, 
the motion picture activities of General Precision 
will now include apparatus covering not only the 
professional 35 mm. field, but also the require- 
ments of 16 mm. and 8 mm. equipment for use 
by educators, industry and the amateur or ‘home 
movie’ enthusiasts,” Mr. Hines said. “Thus the 
products will cover the complete range of equip- 
Other re- 


lated equipment such as 16 mm. and 8 mm. 


ment for motion picture projection. 


cameras will be added when war activities cease 
and such development programs can be under- 
taken.” 

“During the war period the use of 16 mm. 
motion picture film and projection equipment has 
been tremendously expanded since all branches 
of the armed services have used it for training 
programs, for extension teaching and for enter- 
tainment. The value of motion picture instruc- 
tion films has long been recognized by some of 
the leading schools of the country. The successful 
use by the armed forces on a great and varied 
scale has shown educators and industrial con- 
cerns as never before, the rapidity with which in- 
formation can be imparted to groups of students 
by this method. Undoubtedly use of visual aids 
to educational programs will, when peace comes, 
be greatly stimulated by this experience.” 


Notes on this Issue: 
* The article on Television (see page 18) is by 
H. C. GIPSON, general manager of Springer Pic- 
tures, New York City. As an experienced mem- 
ber of the industrial film production fraternity, 
he expresses one viewpoint on the television era 
just ahead. 
* Add to the Roll of Honor on Page 7A of the 
special section in this issue, the name of MALCOLM 
P. EWING, Lt. j.g. USNR, son of JASPER EWING of 
Baton Rouge, La. 
* Coming Events: Sharp focus on industrial 
postwar use of the visual medium will be the 
feature of the next Business ScrREEN. Special 
articles and source lists of sales and service train- 
ing films, case histories of successful efforts in 
this field and other pertinent data will be in- 
cluded. Also in the making is another special 
section on the U. S. Office of Education program, 
bringing this story up to date. 





PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 
against 
WEAR ... OIL 


WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 


FINGER- 
MARKS 


LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 

FILM 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
VAPORATE CO.,Inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 W. 46th St. 180! Larchmont, Chicago 
New York City 716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 











16MM & 35MM motion picture projection 

service. Arrange club, 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Continuous projection and 
sound-slide film service. Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 





203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY LEx. 2-678! 





We Manufacture 
the only Complete Line of 


SOUND SLIDEFILM 
EQUIPMENT 


on the Market 





Eight Models to Choose from 





Also 
Record Players 


Public Address Systems 
Turntable Units 


0. J. McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 


1115% WASHINGTON BLVYD.—CHICAGO—CANa! 4914 
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Issue Eight, Volume Five of Business Screen, the 
Education 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


National 
Issued by Business Screen Magazines, Inc., 157 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois on August 
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Entire Contents Copyright 1944 by Business Screen Magazines, Inc., Reprint permission granted on spe- 


cial request. Trademark Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 
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ou Get Unvarying Pitch 


WITH THE 


A Sound Stabilizer 





Because it maintains uniform film 
speed for sound take-off a 


Slight variations of film speed at the point the sound track 
is scanned can cause noticeable changes in pitch. The RCA 
Sound Stabilizer is an oil-driven flywheel that gently smooths 


: 


out film speed variations for sound scanning. This action 


makes it possible for the RCA projector to maintain sound 
reproduction at the exact pitch at which it was originally 

















recorded. 
HOW IT WORKS (see 
. drawing): The film 
es rotates the very light AVAILABILITY: Because of military demands these new RCA 
drum and housing (a). projectors are not available for civilian use. But plan to see 
= Through the cushion the new RCA projector before you purchase post-war equip- 
7 of oil (actually sealed ment. Rapio Corporation OF AMERICA, Sound Equipment 
in the housing) the Section, Camden, New Jersey. 


This simplified drowing flywheel (b) is driven. 
demonstrates the action Thus—flywheel filter- 
of the Sound Stabilizer, ‘ 


but does not represent the Ing with the smooth- 
octuol construction. ness of fluid drive. 





RCA 16MM. PROJECTORS 











OTHER FEATURES: The new RCA 16 mm. sound projector will 
include other important advances in projector design, such as 
even-tension take-up; completely removable gate; aspheric 
condenser, for efficient use of light; amplifier with inverse 
feedback, for true sound; centralized controls; rewind without 
changing reels; one point oiling; standard tubes and lamps; 


aerodynamic cooling to prevent hot spots; lower film loop 
adjustable while in tgesethen: theatrical framing; large slow RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


speed sprockets to increase film life. 
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SE Never has planning for the future been more 


difficult than in this constantly changing world. 


So flexible is the sound motion picture medium that 
it can be readily adapted to new problems and new con- 
ditions whether they involve manufacture, training, selling 


or public relations. 


We invite an examination of our product, and not 
just ONE picture but MANY. If our pictures indicate a 
continuity of thinking and a lively appreciation of these 
constantly varying conditions, then perhaps we should be 


your motion picture counsel. 


Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 


for Commercial, Educational 


and Television Application. fap 


|, j 








Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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Working in your plant today 

.. are men and women who are eager to 
do a better, finer job to help win the war 
faster .. . who want more responsibility 
. who would be more valuable to you 


.. if only they had the skill. 
You have skilled jobs you’d give them 
. if only they had the skill. 


You can give them that skill... now... 
not in years... but in a few short weeks. 


Motion pictures have the power to build 
into your willing, wuskilled people, the 
skills they need . . . the skills you want. 
And build them fast! 


We, at Bell & Howell, have proved it. 
We've made expert specialists in optical 
work out of people who'd never worked 
with their hands before . . . and today 
they’re turning out thousands of flawless 
optical devices for war use. 


Aircraft plants, radio and radar makers, 
ship builders, engine manufacturers . . . 
aleneies that need skilled hands... are 
teaching those skills to thousands 
teaching them fast... completely . . . un- 
forgettably . . . with movies. 


And movies are waiting to do the same 
important work for you. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 








Based on the famous Filmosound 

-*+— now used by the armed 
forces, this new improved re-de- 
signed Filmosound will bring you 
a totally new conception of pri- 
vate movie projection after Victory. 





Illustrated are scenes from the B&H-produced 

series of sound films on optical craftsmanship, 

| which prove beyond doubt that even the highest 

0 \T 4 precision skills can be developed with motion 


Op f'/ pores 
. 


pictures. 


"ye 
W E V V E Most of sho pop le who learned the art of lens 
pRO making with the viswal ai 


of this film had no unusual 





manual skill before . . . yet today they rre accomplished 
#Trade-mark registered craftsmen. 
*Opti-onics is OPTIcs . . . elec- The film Optical Craftsmanship is part of the war train- 
trONics ... mechanICsS. It is re- ; ; 


1 


ing program of the U. S. Office of Education, and is dis- 


search and engineering by Bell tributed through the B&H Filmosound Library. 


& Howell in these three related 
sciences to accomplish many 
things never before obtainable. 


eee 8 8 SF Se eee eeeeeeeeeeeececeneaeee 
Today, Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Buy TWICE the Bonds... eens & sonminns. Conabanes % 
Tomorrow, it will be a SERV- . LLL LLL CoO! Al 
re ms , Aad gh AB. Bring Victory TWICE as fast 1808 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 
cate, and entertain. Please send Filmosound Library Catalog of train- 
ing films ( morale and recreational films and 
—- . . ow Fil dV--- Circular. 
Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS ee Sar 8 
Firm 


Address 
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you can depend upon G-E quality 


1. Designed for specific optical needs 


2. 


. Built for extreme precision. 


. Rigidly inspected for correct source 


- 


In war, in peace, 
and for maximum performance. 
Differentially coiled filaments for 


uniform brightness (on most pop- 
ular sizes). 


dimensions and accurate position. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS re 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC 2.2372: 


AND HOLD THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E. All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC;“ The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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POSTWAR PLAN BOOK 





DeVRY theatres-on-wheels 
contain either a 16 mm. or 
35 mm. motion icture soun 

projector, sound screen, pow 

erful amplifier and loud- speak 
er, microphone, phonograph, 
radio—and radio mixing panel 
for all public address facilities 
Self-contained power plant 
provides electrical energy re- 
quired to operate the entire 
equipment efficiently. TO 
RIGHT is Mobile Unit No. 1, 
with rear-vision-projection 
mirror that throws image to 
screen mounted on truck top. 
Can be used effectively in half 
lightordeep shadow. BELOW 
is interior of standard Mobile 
Unit No. 2 with which de- 
tached portable screen is used 
Projector and auxiliary sound 
equipment can be used else 
where than with unit. 


SIGHT AND SOUND _‘* 




































SELL MASS AUDIENCES “Se 


nas 
ke 


4 





Get there FIRST 


FILE 





| WITH 
> MOBILE 


and tell the WHOLE STORY of YOUR 


POSTWAR WARES through this PROVEN MEDIUM 


Postwar sales planning begins NOW for the 
tremendous task of re-establishing markets, 
consumer re-education, and nation-wide mer- 
chandising. Educating customers to want and 
use—and training service personnel to main- 
tain— postwar products becomesa major prob- 
lem for Industry. 


Think ahead of the field—plan now to put 
your postwar sales story before selected mass 
audiences at rural and urban centers with Sight 
and Sound. Present your entire product and 
service story in the compelling, understand- 
able language of the Screen. 


For your postwar market-winning and field- 


training jobs, DeVRY provides a tireless, un- 
failing salesman-instructor in DeVRY Mobile 


shown. These mobile units make possible the 
screen appearance of your products at 10, 20, 
or 30 showings a day; make it possible to 
reach the smallest communities and rural 
crossroads with a complete and convincing 
demonstration of your products. 


Include DeVRY “theatres-on-wheels”’ in your 
postwar plans to win and hold new markets 
through the proven force of Sight and Sound 
—America’s secret weapon in the training 
and informing of our armed forces and our 
war industries. 


While DeVRY plants and facilities are now 
devoted 100% to the war effort, NOW is not too 
soon for you to be filing with your postwar plans 
data such as this in regard to DeVRY equip- 





ABOVE is shown heavy-duty Mobile Motion Picture Sound 
and Broadcasting Unit No. 3 as built by DeVRY for the 
Russian Army—an ideal unit for cross-country tours, in that 
sleeping and toilet accommodations are provided for two. 


Motion Picture and Sound Amplifying Trucks, ment. DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 


adaptable to your special needs in types as Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois. 





Back the Boys with Your War Bonds! 
DeVRY 

16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector 


DeURY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave. 

Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: We are interested in utilizing DeVRY’S theatres- 
on-wheels to expedite our postwar sales, service and consumer 
educational plans. Free and without obligation, send full 
particulars on the items checked below: 
) DeVRY Theatre-on-Wheels Unit No 
O DeVRY Theatre-on-Wheels Unit No. 
DeVRY Theatre-on-Wheels Unit No 
DeVRY 16 mm. Portable Sound Motion Picture Projectors 
Pv nscesannetees savnteeniens ... Tithe 

Company 

Address vi 

8 AE Oe er re 5 ob nt 0 ks Se Osks Se 

© Check here if you now use motion pictures 





STARS awarded for con- 
tinued excellence in the 
production of motion 
piectare sound equipment. 


l 
2 
3 





AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE CINEMATIC WORLD 


en py pages SE | 
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MAN pledged all he had for his faith—and moved mountains. 
iQ Mountains of complacency, apathy, ignorance—then moun- 
tains of rock and earth others had undervalued. His faith forged a 
sharper sword and a stronger shield for America’s hour of need. 


The Congressional Record tells how, long before Pearl Harbor, he 
dispelled our illusion of plenty of aluminum for a mighty air fleet 
—showed the folly of depending on foreign bauxite ores. Then, as 
Senator Truman said, “He risked his private business and mort- 
gaged it to make aluminum for the benefit of the country as a 
whole when the country desperately needed it.” 


Bauxite deposits were opened in Arkansas. In five months there 
arose on Alabama cornfields a square mile of the world’s only 
plants that receive raw bauxite at one end, deliver at the other 
aluminum shapes ready for assembly into planes. 


The dramatic story of R. S. Reynolds and the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany is told in the intensely interesting motion picture, “A Recital 
of Faith.” It’s a story of aluminum production by new methods— 
of aluminum in planes, autos, railway cars, construction, industrial 
processing—of aluminum foil for the safe packaging of the serv- 
ice man’s foods and medical supplies. The film answers the ques- 
tion, “What does the future hold for aluminum?” 


“A RECITAL OF FRITH” 
Gu 


The story of an industry dedicated to Victory 


Showing in many movie theatres—and available for engineering groups, 
technical societies, clubs (Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Sales Executive, etc.), 
purchasing agents, foreman training and other groups. 


SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 


| 
rebate! | 


PICTURES 


—_ 


SLIDE | 
FILMS |] 


meee WEST @26th STREET . NEW YORK 
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“When pent-up demand has been met, in the first 
two or three years after the war, mass selling 
should be developed to keep the nation’s enlarged 


industrial machine operating at full capacity. In 





addition to selling people individually, we must 
find ways to sell them in groups. This calls for 


showmanship as well as salesmanship.” 


Richard Grant 





Are We Prepared for Their Return? 


VER A MILLION men and women 
have thus far received hon- 
from the 


pre ep ress 


discharges 
The swift 
made by our invading armies in the 


orable 
armed forces. 


European theatre and the Pacific 
brings ever closer the day when 
other millions of service men and 
women will return to civilian life. 

While Washington plans the meth- 
ods and means of demobilizing 
these vast forces, industry and edu- 
cation have a joint responsibility in 
making possible their swift conver- 
sion to useful and gainful peacetime 
work. No government work project 
job but a chance to get ahead and 
to make up for lost time is every 
veteran's ambition. 


InpustRY CAN PLAN Now 


The answer to this plea is one 
for every industry to answer for 
itself. The visual industry has a two- 
fold answer: it can provide the train- 
ing aids which will assist all other 
industries in retraining and, sec- 
ondly, it can provide by plans and 
policies within this industry for the 
greatest possible opportunities for 
returning veterans who have expe- 
rience, ability and an interest in the 
audio-visual medium. 

In the Army Pictorial Service, in 
the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy, in the Training Aids Section 
of the Bureau of Ships of the Navy, 
in the Coast Guard and the Marine 
Corps and in such special activities 
as the Industrial Services branches 
of the Army and Navy and the far- 
flung Army Motion Picture Service, 
thousands of men and women have 
received special training in the art 
and skills of the nontheatrical mo- 
tion picture, slidefilm and other 
training and informational aids. 


PLANNING FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


Convalescent training programs 
are already under way in the armed 
forces. Taking a cue from the suc- 
cessful use of training aids in the 
initial training program, the Army 
is already making good use of visual 
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SWIFT RETRAINING OF VETERANS 
TO SKILLS OF PEACE IS THE NEED 


aids in preparing these men for 
civilian life. Industry, too, can take 
a page from its own experience and 
prepare special subjects for indoc- 
trination, skill training and general 
employee relations. 

For the problem is not alone one 
of teaching a specific skill. Present 
employees as well as veterans must 
be prepared to work together. In- 
dustrial relations face a great test 
Good common sense 
will rule, but the initial problems 
of seniority, physical and psycho- 


in this issue. 


logical differences and similar issues 
will require real skill in supervisory 
relations. Good films can help. 
Many prefer to 
launch new businesses. Service out- 
lets will offer the greatest field for 
such personal enterprise and na- 
tional 


veterans will 


organizations encouraging 


this needed development can make 


excellent use of visual materials for 
training and informing new deal- 
ers, maintenance and service per- 
sonnel, 


SCHOOL TRAINING Is PROVIDED 


Training of veterans in job train- 
ing courses in industry and in institu- 
tions of higher learning has already 
been started by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. According to a recent 
report from the office of Maj. Gen- 
eral Frank T. Hines, head of the 
Veterans’ Administration, there were 
2.383 men enrolled in such courses 
as of recent weeks. 

While this number represents a 
very small minority of the million 
or more thus far discharged, it is 
expected to increase rapidly now 
that the GI Bill of Rights has been 
passed. Of these 2,383 veterans, 770 
were “earning while they learn” and 


New skills and experience gained in the armed services will be useful 


assets to the expanding visual industry in 


postwar years just ahead. 





receiving training by accredited em- 
ployers. The other 1,613 were en- 
rolled in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities in all parts of the country. 


A VisuaL INpustTRY PRoGRAM 


Producers of industrial and edu- 
cational films as well as manufac- 
turers of visual equipment and their 
principal make 
plans now for the rehiring and hir- 
ing of discharged veterans. Although 
postwar plans may require new help 


distributors can 


immediately, all companies should 
try to hold a job with a veteran 
Vet- 
erans should be absorbed into the 
production staffs of existing com- 
panies rather than “free lancing” 
wherever possible. The need for in- 
dustrial experience, for sufficient 


even at some sacrifice of time. 


facilities and operating capital and 
a sufficient staff are essential pre- 
requisites of the production busi- 
ness and its stable future. 


REGISTER VETERANS FOR JoRs 


Classification of returning vet- 
erans can begin immediately. Exist- 
ing associations in the visual indus- 
try should undertake to register pro- 
duction, equipment maintenance and 
utilization 
armed 


personnel now in_ the 
establish a 
placement bureau for their assist- 
ance. Many of these men will go 
back to schools but many who have 
learned the potential value of the 
medium will seek a place where 
newly learned skills can be directly 
and creatively useful. Let us en- 
courage this and set up needed facil- 
ities at once. 

The t 
11-point 


forces and to 


. 8. Chamber of Commerce 

program 
business significantly urges business 
men to * 


for American 


‘work for private and public 
policies which will give returning 
service men and women fullest op- 
portunity for re-employment.” This 
is second only to the devotion of 
industrial facilities wherever needed 
to first win the war. 

Then retraining of workers enters 


(PLEASE TURN TO NEXT PAGE) 
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ARE WE PREPARED 
FOR THEIR RETURN? 


( CONTINUED 









FROM PREVIOUS PAGE} 


industry's own planning. The place 
for visual media in these plans be- 
gins with indoctrination at the per- 
sonnel office, just as it began in the 
reception center of the Army. From 
this point onward, motion pictures 
and slidefilms will hold their own in 
speeding the acquisition of new skills 
better 
returning veteran. Industry will do 


and understanding by the 
well to make a thorough survey of 
its own retraining problem in light 
of films’ potential contribution in 
the postwar months ahead. 


Dr. Parran Gives VIEWPOIN1 
* Dr. Thomas E. 
General, U. S. Public 
stated the 


wounded and disabled veterans now 


Parran, Surgeon- 
Health Serv- 
ice, has case for the 
returning to civilian life. In a re- 


cent broadcast, Dr. Parran declared: 


“We have a sper ial responsibility 


to these love who 


back 
Our 


lives. It is for us to see 


men we come 


with permanent handicaps. 
doctors have preserved their 
that they 
live in liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Each of us must receive 
our returned soldier with pride, 
neither repelled by, nor over-solic- 


Most of his 


irom 


itous as to his injury. 


anxiety about it will stem 
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worry about its effect upon us and 
livelihood. 
We must convince him, and prove 
it by our actions, that he has the 


capacity to be useful and happy. 


upon his chances for 


“From what I have seen in our 
Navy and Public Health 


Service Hospitals, very few handi- 


Army, 


capped men want to become the 
Govern- 
ment and spend the rest of their 


permanent wards of the 

days in idleness. They have worked 

They their 

feet and slugged it out with the 
of 


hard. have stood on 


enemy. They have endured more 
than they dreamed it was possible 
They will ask of us 


and they will have every right to 


to endure. 


ask—useful work which they are 
mentally and physically able to do. 


“Industry, however, needs to re- 
tool its thinking before retooling its 
machinery for postwar production. 
In the past, men have been ruled 
by the needs of the machine. After 








the war, jobs, tools, machines and 
national planning must be fitted to 
the men who fought to preserve the 
nation. 

“There is another thing to con- 
sider: Many of our fighting men 
have learned new skills. So far as 
is humanly possible, they should 
Ven who have 


learned the intricacies of radar will 


go on from there. 


not be satisfied peddling magazine 
subscriptions. Men who have flown 
bombers will not be happy untan- 
gling red tape. Men who have learned 
to build and use the lightning cal- 
culators used in anti-aircraft fire 
will not accept with grace a job 
pushing buttons on an electric ele- 
vator. 

“The end of the war may be near 


Conversion begins on the 
production line when the 
weapons of war change to 
the products of peace as 
in this visionary photo- 
montage of a typical Mid- 
western wartime assembly 
line. 


Producing Supervisory Relations subjects at 









































or far away. The world that follows 
the war will be what we choose to 
make it, beginning now. Certainly 
it will be different. We must adapt 
a rich and vigorous part of that 
changed world for the participation 
of those returned 
and will in increasing numbers re- 
turn from the battlefronts, broken, 
perhaps, of body but high of heart.” 


men who have 


Hercules’ Plastic Film 


* An sound 
tion picture showing the behind-the- 


all-color 16-mm mo- 


scene story of the manufacture of 
plastics, one of America’s newest 
and most colorful industries, is now 
available for exhibition to fraternal 
and business organizations, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Hercules 
Powder Company's Cellulose Prod- 
ucts Department. Titled Careers for 
Cellulose, the forty-minute 16-mm 
picture was edited to appeal to the 
general public as well as technical 
men. 

Starting in the cotton fields of the 
South, the film covers the Hercules 
chemical plants where cotton is 
transformed into cellulose and other 
bases for plastics, lacquers, film, 
rayon, other 
From the chemical plants the film 
follows the materials to 
The 
rest of the film shows actual manu- 
facture of plastics and demonstrates 
the possibilities of cellulose mate- 


and many articles. 
cellulose 


Hercules testing laboratories. 


rials in industry as well as many 
applications in newer plastic devel- 
opments. 

Prints of Careers for Cellulose are 
available without cost for exhibi- 
tion. The exhibitor, however, must 
provide the 16-mm sound projector 
and the operator. 


Mode-Art studios for the 


U. S. Office of Education: such films will prove most useful in retraining 


veterans for postwar jobs. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
FINDS NEW USES FOR FILMS 


NE OF THE PIONEER users of 
() industrial movies is Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. of Peoria, Illi- 
Even before the first World 
War it was using motion pictures 


nois. 


to show customers the many jobs 
being done by its tractors around 
the world. 

All stages of development of mo- 
films 


been 


tion pictures from silent 


through natural color have 
used by this large industrial organ- 
ization to sell a product which 
cannot readily be made in sample 


size. 


CONTINUED Durinc WAR 


With the advent of war, the com- 
pany s tractors, motor graders and 
engines have been available only in 
limited numbers to civilian custom- 
ers. However, it continues to use 
sound films to inform both its own 
employees, its dealers and other 
interested people about the company 
and its products. 

Four movies have been produced 
by the company to do other than 
promote the sale of its prime prod- 
ucts. The subjects of the films are 
unrelated to earth moving, logging 
or farming which is the usual story 
in the tractor industry. Motion pic- 
tures are the best medium to tell 
these stories clearly and completely 
to many people in many places. 


Fitm ON WorKER REHABILITATION 


For example, Winning Against 
Odds is a motion picture which tells 


of human rehabilitation in the {ac- 
tory. It was produced in coopera- 
tion with the Medical Department 
in order to show what is being done 
by employees who are physically 
handicapped. With new employees 
at a premium and with the available 
supply of 


rapidly 


physically fit people 
exhausted by the 


handicapped people. 


being 
Armed forces 
who had been bypassed in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, were placed 
on jobs that best fitted their abili- 
ties and they are Winning 
Odds. 


The above film became very pop- 


{gainst 


ular with other industrial organi- 
faced with the 
similar employment 


zations same or 
problems. It 
has become a basis for many plans 
for tapping an over-looked source 
of vital man power and an answer 
to some of the problems created by 
the return of disabled war veterans. 


Ai SALVAGE CAMPAIGNS 
War 


duced with the cooperation of the 


Against Waste a film pro- 


plant reclamation and service de- 
partments was designed to do three 
things. 

1. To show company personnel 
the “war against waste” in the fac- 
tory—which made them waste con- 
scious and invited new ideas in this 
crusade against a modern factory 
parasite. 

2. To aid in the local salvage 
luncheon 
clubs and service organizations the 


campaign by showing 


Caterpillar films show how women do a man-sized job on the production 
line: scene from ‘‘Making Aluminum Air-Cooled Cylinder Heads.” 
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hidden values of supposedly worth- 
less materials. 

3. To show the company dealers 
how to keep civilian tractors, motor 
graders, and engines running with 
a minimum of new parts by re- 
claiming and rebuilding used mate- 
rials. Dealers also use the film to 
sell their service facilities to cus- 
tomers who must keep their ma- 
chines in good running order even 
though the Armed 


first call on a large portion of new 


Services have 


parts leaving less available for 


civilian and semi-military use. 
SHow Factory PRocEssEss 


Vaking fir-Cooled 
Cylinder Heads is a picture of the 


{luminum 


processes in the “Caterpillar” Alu- 
minum Foundry for Casting Alumi- 
Air-Cooled Cylinder Heads. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the em- 


ployees in this foundry were women. 
The motion picture was produced 
in cooperation with the W.P.B. to 
show the many foundry jobs which 
can be handled competently by 
women. 

The picture begins with the gath- 
ering of sand samples from a newly 
arrived car and follows thru step 
by step. inspection by 
until the engine 
cylinder heads are packed in their 


inspection, 
intricate radial 
individual boxes for shipment. This 
film was made available to other 
foundries as a means of spreading 
information on new techniques 
quickly, thus speeding war produc- 





“Winning Against Odds" 
is in his finger tips. 


His sight 


tion. It was used in manpower ot 


rather womanpower recruiting 
drives and on several occasions in 
place of technical paper in regional 
meetings of scientific organizations. 
It is currently being used to supple- 
ment a paper entitled “Wartime 
Calls on Women to Make Aluminum 
Air-Cooled Cylinder Heads,” 


change 


an ex- 
contribution between the 
American Associa- 


British 


Foundrymen’s 
tion and the Institute of 
Foundrymen. 


Wark Report atso MApE 


Our Fighters is a large and broad 
selection of motion pictures taken 
by the Signal Corps of the U. S. 
Army showing “Caterpillar” prod- 
ucts at work in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, the Aleutians and in the South 
Pacific, as well as other equipment 
and methods used by soldiers in the 
grim business of war. The pictures 
were edited and arranged to prove 
that American World 
War II are better trained and have 


Soldiers in 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 28) 


One arm is as good as two on this nut tightening job. A scene from the 


Caterpillar film ‘“‘Winning Against Odds” 





shows role of disabled worker. 








REVIEWING THE LATEST INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
Industry's ‘Transition Story 


“JOSTWAR MARKETS must await in- 
I dustry’s retooling and retraining 

of present workers and veterans 
to peacetime skills but the reestab- 
lishing of jobber and dealer outlets 
and the training of salesmen can 
already 


and has 


begun among 

\merica’s major business organiza- 
tions 

Sales and service training are 


getting most attention from business 


planners now studying the most 
widespread use of the visual medium 
ever attempted in company training 
programs. For the installation and 
maintenance of mechanical equip- 
ment depends on the schooling of 
classes of service men, 


whole new 


many of them veterans. 
Meanwhile industry continues to 
use the visual medium for the ever- 
present critical fields of safety edu- 
cation, employee induction (see 
page 29), public and dealer rela- 
tions and skill training. Currently 


Western Electric, 


General Motors, Texas Company, 


producing are 


Owens-Illinois Glass, all of whom 
have well-developed sound motion 
A docu- 


mentary picture for the famous Sis- 


picture programs in work. 


ter Kenny, infantile paralysis healer, 
(by Ray-Bell Films) was high on 
the production list of the period as 
a potentially noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the field. 

Nearing completion ‘of a good 
half of its production program with 
the second half already well under 
S. Office of Educa- 


Most interesting of the new 


way was the U. 
tion. 
series becoming available shortly 
were 20 sound films on Supervisory 
Relations. 


New Reynolds Film 
Tells War Production Story 


* A Recital of Faith, produced by 
Sound Masters, Inc., for the Rey- 
nolds Metals Company of Louis- 
ville, may be destined to take high 
rank among the films that tell of 
industrial contributions to the war 
effort. It is the story of the almost 
unbelievable expansion of a com- 
pany whose leader risked everything 
he owned to back his faith in Amer- 
wa. 

The opening scenes, dealing with 
a time eighteen months before Pearl 


*  .2 


(Left, top to bottom) Scenes from 
the new Reynolds Metal film “Re- 
cital of Faith’’ showing aluminum 
production, from mines to finished 
products 


Harbor, are dramatic keynotes of 
the entire film. Mr. Reynolds 
alarmed by the sensational increase 
in Germany’s production of alumi- 
num and magnesium sets out to 
dispel the illusion that plenty of alu- 
minum is available for the building 
of an American air fleet. He warns 
that annual aluminum 
production must be advanced from 
370,000,000 to 900,000,000 pounds 


and must not depend on uncertain 


America’s 


supplies of foreign bauxite. Then, 
mortgaging his private business to 
the limit, he undertakes the produc- 
tion of enormous stocks of alumi- 
num from native American bauxite. 


Cover PLANT OPERATIONS 


Deposits of bauxite are opened in 
Arkansas. Plants covering a square 
mile are built at Listerhill, Alabama, 
in the amazingly short time of five 
months the 
plants in the 


only assembly of 


world where raw 
bauxite is fed at one end and rolled 
aluminum shapes are delivered at 
the other. The four-mile trip the 
movie takes through these plants is 
very informative. 

Views of other 
plants in Louisville and Richmond 


are equally interesting. The Louis- 


operations at 


ville plants are the only ones in the 
world where aluminum plane parts 
are prefabricated, saving much time 
and greatly 
speeding plane production. 


and shipping space 


SHows Postwar PRropucts 

The latter part of the film gives 
a preview of the important part 
aluminum will play in the world of 
tomorrow. It will be used much 
more generally in the fields of 
transportation by air, land and sea 
—in construction in the home. 
Beautiful, durable aluminum furni- 
Aluminum foil 
will come into greater use for the 


ture is on its way. 
protection and attractive packaging 


G. E. Lamp’s new motion picture on 
flash photograph is replete with ex- 
cellent technical animation = se- 


quences. 





of food, drug and other products. 
Research programs now underway 
point to the use of aluminum for 
many Such are the 
predictions of the film. 

Written and directed for Sound 
Masters by Owen Murphy, A Recital 
of Faith is a picture that will hold 
its audience every minute — and 
leave an appreciation of the story 
of Reynolds Metals in this modern 
era. 

A Recital of Faith, in two reels, 
has already been booked by theatres 
in various sections of the country. 


more purposes. 


It is also available in 16 mm. sound 
print size for showing before tech- 
nical societies, engineering groups, 
purchasing agents, clubs (Rotary, 


Lions, Kiwanis, Sales Executives, 
etc.), foreman training groups, 


parent-teacher associations and 
church and social clubs. 


G. E. Lamp Division Shows 
Flash Photography Film 


* Release of a new educational 16 
mm. sound motion picture featuring 
the technical aspects of flash pho- 
tography was announced recently 
by the Photolamp Division of Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Nela Park, 
Cleveland. 

The three-reel, half-hour subject 
available in both 
mm. prints was intended for use 
schools of all 


branches of the military services. 


16 mm. and 35 
by photographic 


It is also designed to educate count- 
less professional and amateur pho- 
tographers on how better flash 
pictures may be taken. Loucks and 
Norling Studios of New York was 
the producer. 

Split-second modern 
high-speed camera shutters and 
brief flashes from photoflash bulbs 


have been slowed down to an easily 
PAGE 27) 


action of 
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Calship’s induction film tells the 


new worker about the yard’s em- 
ployee counselors, who are trained 
to assist individuals to solve prob- 
lems interfering with their work. 
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HAT UL. S. WORKERS appreciate 
Th te timely showing of combat 
film reports brought to war 
plants by the Army and Navy direct 
from the fighting fronts is proven 
by the 


audience attendance. 


ever-increasing records of 
From seven to 
eight million workers and their fam- 
ilies are seeing these pictures each 
month through distribution facilities 
provided by visual specialists in 
local under the 
Castle 
Picture 
Gutlohn. 

with headquarters 
of the 
most outstanding distributors in this 
key arsenal of Both 
Army and Navy subjects are dis- 
tributed. include the new 
Navy Industrial Incentive subjects: 
Return to Guam, 


areas, operating 
basic 


Films, 


Service 


contracts awarded 
Modern Talking 
and Walter O. 
Ideal Pictures, 
in Chicago, has been one 
democracy. 


These 


a 16-minute film. 
Vazi 
report on the 


and IJnvasion Version, a 
thrilling 


invasion 


18-minute 
as seen by Nazi cameras. 
Some recent suggestions for show- 
ing these films are furnished by the 
Army’s Industrial Services staff: 
* Use High 
for Showings of War Department 
Films—During the summer months, 
many high schools and colleges were 
closed. Various plants have found 
it expedient to contact local Cham- 


School Auditoriums 


Scene from ‘Brief for Invasion’ 


showing a phase in the initial land- 
ing in Northern France. 
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War Re 


bers of Commerce and Boards of 
Education for the use of the school 
auditoriums, which have excellent 
projection equipment. In the event 
adequate projection facilities are 
lacking, a 16 mm. projector can be 
placed jn the aisle of the auditor- 


ium, and 16 mm. non-inflammable 


ARMY AND NAVY 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 9—This cur- 
rent Film Communique contains 
some highly interesting Air Forc- 
es footage, a special cartoon 
feature of “Private Snafu,” and a 
sequence of combat material from 
the Burmese fighting front. This 
last section of Film Communique 
No. 9 shows audiences typical 
scenes of American and Chinese 
soldiers fighting side by side in the 
wild, mountainous regions of Bur- 
ma. Shots of General Stillwell 
and his soldiers leave a vivid im- 
pression of the type of enemy and 
terrain these men face in their 
task of defeating the Jap. This 
Communique is now available for 
all industrial and union showings. 
Running time: 20 minutes. 

How Goop is A GUN—Recommended 
as a picture that will give the war 
worker an understanding of the 
word “firepower,” this film shows 
how good American guns really 
are. By tracing the effects of 
weapons ranging from the small 
carbine to field artillery pieces, a 
dramatic story of the purpose and 
devastating result of each of these 
weapons is dramatically shown. 
Now available for showings. Run- 
ning time: 20 minutes. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 10—The lat- 
est of the War Department month- 
ly Film Communiques, Film Com- 
munique No. 10, became available 
to war plants after August 1. 
Film Communique No. 10 has 
three main sequences, all of them 
containing combat footage. It 
starts with scenes taken of artil- 
lery activity in Italy. In their 
drive past Rome, our troops play 
the now famous game of BINGO. 
In this campaign, BINGO is 
played to the tune of long-range 
artillery and howitzers. The with- 
ering pattern of artillery laid 
down by these guns is a fine trib- 
ute to the amount of material 
being sent to our fighting men by 


orts for the Production Line 


film used for the showing of War 
Department pictures. This is a very 


satisfactory means of providing 
audiences with ideal projection and 
comfort. It also provides an op- 
portunity for the war worker to 
bring his family to the showings 


The 


FILMS 


after his working day is over. 
T i | "% T =) 4 s 
INCENTIVE 
American war workers. The sec- 
ond sequence deals with Air 
Forces action over Europe. Titled, 
“Forty-five Minutes for Lunch,” 
this sequence shows the activities 
of one of our B-26 Marauder 
bombers on one day’s operation. 
In the morning, the aerial camera- 
man flies with this B-26 to help 


destroy a Nazi fighter strip in 
France. After the field is com- 
pletely demolished, the plane 


heads home for a quick repair job, 
and a 45-minute lunch period for 
its crew. Then, off again, this time 
to “recondition” another Nazi air- 
field in occupied Holland. That’s 
what these B-26 Marauders teams 
iali Nazi airfields, hang- 
ars, runways, supply dumps and 
rocket installations. It’s an exciting 
sequence of a day with the Ninth 
Air Force over enemy territory. 
The final sequence of Film Com- 
munique No. 10 takes the war 
worker to the South Pacific. In 
Bougainville, American soldiers 
avenge the atrocities of Nanking 
by smashing the infamous Jap 
Sixth Division, which perpetrated 
most of the Nanking crimes. This 
final section of Film Communique 
No. 10 shows them getting their 
just deserts with cold steel and 
flying missiles. Running time: 20 
minutes. 





THE HIDDEN ARMY — This motion 
picture was mentioned in the pre- 
vious issue of BUSINESS SCREEN. 
It is a subject that pays tribute 
to the achievement of American 
women in industry. The plot in- 
volves Adolph Hitler’s memoirs 
after Armistice Day of World 
War II. It shows that one of his 
main miscalculations had been the 
patriotic response the women of 
America gave to the war effort. 
The Hidden Army became avail- 
able for war plant showings after 
August 15. Running time: 15 
minutes. 





war worker can use his plant iden- 
tification badge as his admission to 
the auditorium. 


* Use Shadow Boxes for the Plant 


Proper—In the summertime, plants 
often favor outdoor screenings of 


War Department films. 
the films during 
having 


They show 
the daytime, not 
available time or facilities 
for night-time showings. Shadow 
boxes for outdoor showings may be 
very easily 
plant itself. If you are 
in such a device, please write to 
Motion Picture Branch, Industrial 
Services Division, War Department 
Bureau of Public Relations, Room 
1315, 1501 Broadway, New York 
18, New York, for full details of 
this fall and late 
of screening. 

* One War Plant Contributes 50 
Percent of showing time 


constructed within the 
interested 


summer method 


a war 
plant has written in that they have 
a special policy for their weekly 
showings of War Department pic- 
The showings are a half-hour 
in length. They begin at 4:45 P. M., 


15 minutes before closing time, and 


tures. 


extend through 5:15 P. M., 15 
minutes after closing time. This 


added suggestion of when to show 
motion pictures is passed on to war 
plant executives for consideration. 


Another 
from ‘Brief for Invasion”’ re- 
Army industrial release. 


The advance inland begins: 
scene 
cent U. S. 
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Control room at television station 


WCBW in New York 


think 


post wal 


r is NOT TOO EARLY to 
about television. The 
world may become a reality with 


dramatic suddenness and with it 
will the 


theatrical motion picture produce 


come television. To non- 


television offers an 
But 


we now 


opportunity. 
What 


audio-visual 


a threat. 
the 


conceivably be as 


it can also be 
know as 
industry could 
radically affected as the old phono 
graph industry was by the advent of 
Whatever the destiny of tele- 
vision, its impact will be felt wher- 


radio. 


film is used. Therefore, let us 
look at the known facts so that we 
can become an important part of the 


evel 


future of television. 

In reality there are two distinct 
applications of television: controlled 
television designed for large screen 
theatrical projection and broadcast 
television for home consumption. 
Both are now technically perfected 
well beyond the point of commer 
cial practicability. These two divi- 
sions of the medium will probably 


favorite subject for 


more 


Pretty girls, a 
must soon give 


precedence to 





be as widely separated in practical 
the 
theatrical motion picture of today. 


use as theatrical and non- 


THEATRE TELEVISION HERE 


Theatre television proved itself 
to be practical shortly before the 
outbreak of the present war. In 


England championship boxing 
matches and other important sport- 
ing events were reproduced on an 
18-foot the 
Odean where 


spectators paid up to a pound a 


television screen at 


Theatre in London 
seat. Experimental showings have 


been made in several American 
theatres and plans are now being 
made for the installation of large 
screen television equipment at the 
Roxy and Paramount 


New York. which are 


televised for theatre projection will 


Theatres in 
The events 


largely rely for their appeal on the 
fact that the audience is witnessing 
an event at the same time it actually 
Therefore, there seems 
for the 
films in this field, except for back- 


transpires. 


little opportunity use of 


grounds and filler material or for 


short commercials. Since this 
branch of television will be con- 
trolled by the theatrical interests, 


the field offers little opportunity for 
the non-theatrical producer. 
TELEVISION RELIES ON FILMS 
Broadcast television will, on the 
other hand, rely largely on films 
and will therefore present a large 
and fertile field for the present non- 
theatrical motion picture producers. 
This will be especially true during 
the early days of development be- 
fore large networks are established, 


the 
solid 


television 
for 


experimental 
program fare 


camera, 
the audience. 


elELEVISION 


A POSTWAR MARKET FOR THE PRODUCER 


by H. C. Gipson 


for film will make it possible to 
broadcast the same program from 
many different stations at the same 
time. This initial need for film will 
give the present audio-visual indus- 
try an excellent opportunity to de- 
velop with television, and to be 
firmly entrenched when large _net- 
works become a reality. 

In order to understand the need 
for film, let us consider the imme- 
diate post-war possibilities of tele- 
vision and some of the technical 
aspects of the new medium which 
will affect its development. Seldom 
has an industry faced such an as- 
future. The 
anesthetic in 


sured and immediate 
war has served as an 
alleviating many of the growing 
pains that the new television indus- 
try could rightly have expected. 
When America undertook its great 
national defense program, work on 
television as such was instantly sus- 
pended. The electronics field turned 
in all-out effort to the very closely 
allied field of Radar. Developments 
in this highly secret weapon of war 
have been literally astounding. 
Directly after the war television 
will blossom forth replete with all 
the benefits of the 
sponsored Radar 
Federal Communications 
sion already has over seventy appli- 
for 
and in spite of wartime difficulties 


Government's 
The 


Commis- 


program. 


cations transmission licenses, 
nine stations are at present operat- 
ing in this country. This number 
of radio stations could easily cover 
the country, but television is a dif- 
ferent problem, for the range of 
each station will be extremely lim- 





ited due to the quasi-optical nature 
of the radio waves used. 

Television signals theoretically 
travel in a straight line and there- 
fore. television reception of a low 
power station is limited to the area 
falling within the horizon of the 
transmission antenna. However, by 
increasing power within practical 
limits, refraction of the radio waves 
will permit reception of an accept- 
able image up to approximately 
the of the 
broadcast antenna. To increase the 


twice horizon distance 
range of a station beyond this limit. 
relays of one type of another must 
be set up. They may be automatic. 
pick-up and rebroadcasting set-ups 
worked by remote control or they 
may be supplementary stations sup- 
plied with their signals by direct 
coaxial cable* connection with the 
main station. 

There are only two coaxial lines 
in the country today and according 
to the Bell Systems’ present plans, 
the first 
cable will not be completed until 


transcontinental coaxial 


1950. It will probably be ten years 
or more before the leading cities 
in the country are connected with 
this type of telephone cable which 


(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 30) 
*Coaxial cable is a new type telephone cable 
which will carry up to 480 telephone mes- 
sages simultaneously It is the only type 
cable suited for transmitting television sig- 
nals by wire for any distance Since the 
cost of installing this cable is about $5,000 
a mile, television networks will have to rely 
largely on the expansion of coaxial cable 
facilities to meet telephone needs. Existing 
coaxial lines connect New York with Phila- 
delphia; and Minneapolis with Stevens Point, 


Wisconsin, a total distance of about 400 
miles. The National Broadcasting Company 
alone uses about 24,000 miles of wire to 
link its present network. To connect this 


network with coaxial cable would 


proximately $120,000,000 


cost ap- 


Halftone reproductions approximating the quality of a pre-war (left) and 
a post-war television image projected on an 








18 inch screen. 
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SCREEN present: 


The Dealer's Role in the 


POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT of VISUAL AIDS 





INTRODUCTION 


by Donald P. Bean 


Educational Consultant to NAVED 


U™ SUAL SITUATIONS frequently 
create special organizations, 
special procedures, or special publi- 
cations. The unusual situation in 
visual education seems to be stimu- 
lating all three responses. 

The war is responsible for up- 
heavals in many industries, but it is 
doubtful whether it has revolution- 
ized the outlook in any so completely 
as in the one that produces, dis- 
tributes, and uses projected teaching 
tools. A few forward-looking teach- 
ers, a few progressive producers, 
and a few long-suffering dealers 
have for a lean decade been preach- 
ing the gospel of the value of using 
scientific tools for the enrichment 
and improvement of classroom 
teaching, industrial training, and 
democratic living. The war that 
threatened the eclipse of all of these 
features of civilization now bids 
fair, among its happier results, to 
have established the validity of the 
gospel of visual aids, and what is 
more important, has aroused an 
enormous public interest in their 
future possibilities. Schools and in- 
dustry will not and should not 
adopt the G I Way intact, but there 
is no doubt that they will benefit 
greatly from the military experi- 
ences, and adapt those that are 
valid in the solution of their own 
teaching and training situations. 

THREE IMPORTANT Factors 

Even more significant features of 
this unusual situation are the in- 
direct factors that seem to insure 
these results: (1) the public interest 
in and demand for visual education, 
(2) returning soldiers and sailors 
who will be dissatisfied with any 


This special BusINess 
SCREEN supplement on 
postwar problems is our 
contribution to the cause 
of the specializing visual 
dealer. Its challenging ar- 
ticles will be of equal in- 
terest to those in industry 
as well as the schools. 











The Increasing Importance 


of the Dealer’s Role 


DO NOT AGREE that the dealer’s role will increase in importance. The 
I service supplied by the visual education dealer has always been im- 
portant, and will continue to be. The title of this article should be, 
“The Change Which Will Occur in the Dealer’s Role.” 

The role of the dealer in post-war visual education will change from 
that of being primarily a pioneer and promoter, to one of highly special- 
ized service, and will require individuals who are trained to do specific 
jobs. The major contribution of the dealer in the pre-war period was in 
helping producers and manufacturers to create a market. This was an 
important contribution because without the existence of such a market, the 
proper tools and services could not be made available to schools at any 
price, or at prices which they can afford to pay. 

The idea of visual education is very ancient, and the magic lantern is 
an old, old device, but it was not until the period of 1920 to 1940, after 
the first world war had given visual education a shot in the arm, that 
there began organized efforts to create a visual education market. To 
get perspective on the present state of this market we need to look back 
and get an over-all view of what occurred between World Wars 1 and 2. 
If we do this we must admit that this period was mainly one of explora- 
tion and pioneering, and was characterized by the same rugged struggles 
for existence, and the same crude and primitive methods which accompany 
all pioneering developments. 

In any pioneering period, people will accept crude tools and limited 
services because they have no other choice, but we certainly know that 
when a market begins to really mature, people demand not only high class 
tools, but also specialized and efficient services. World War 2 has given 
a great impetus to visual education, and has probably caused this market 
to mature 20 years faster than it would have done otherwise. What this 
is going to mean to the visual specialist is that it will no longet be possible 
for him to continue to attempt to sell every visual tool in existence, and to 
offer service facilities far removed from the customer. Manufacturers and 
producers will demand and get dealers who will concentrate upon their 
particular products, and they will demand that these dealers inform and 
equip themselves to handle the requirements of school customers intelli- 
gently. The primary purpose of the National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers is to help prepare and equip the dealer for the great job 


which lies ahead. __+ na Stackhouse, President 


The National Association of Visual Education Dealers. 


other types of training and instruc- 
tion, (3) and greatly expanded 
numbers of laymen and_ teachers 
trained through military experience 
in the professional use of visual 
aids. All of these symptoms are 
sources of considerable gratifica- 
tion to the teachers, manufacturers, 
and dealers whose faith and efforts 
are so completely vindicated by 
these developments. 

New ResponsiBivities Exist 

These new developments, how- 
ever, create unusual responsibilities. 
The problems of producers of films 
and visual materials and manufac- 
turers of projection equipment were 
thoroughly aired in the last issue of 
Business SCREEN. The organization 
of the National Association of Film 
Producers and of the Visual Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Council are 
manifestations of the consciousness 
of these problems and of the need 
for concerted effort in their solution. 

NaveD welcomes these new or- 
ganizations! Its members early 
recognized the necessity for united 
effort. The uphill struggles of the 
Association, started six years ago, 
were accentuated by the war which 
deprived dealers of the product upon 
which their livelihood depended. 
They turned increasingly to their 
organization as a means of profes- 
sional support during difficult times 
and of preparation for that postwar 
revival which they never doubted 
would follow. 

Navep has more than justified 
this faith. It has created a new 
appreciation of the dealer’s dilemma 
and a new realization of the sig- 
nificance of his historic contribu- 
tions to both his principals and to 
his customers. The enormous growth 
of NAvED in recent years has been 
the result. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8A) 








Dean Peterson (left) says: “It is sug 
gested that every interested person in 
the schools and in the industry place on 
their immediate list of required reading 
the forthcoming volume of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
Vational Education Association, “The 
Education of All American Youth” and 
the U. S. Navy Manual on Audio-Visual 
fids, “More Learning in Less Time,” 
recently reprinted by official permission 


and made available for distribution by 





the Visual Industry. 


:” THE GIGANTIC TASK of mobilizing the human and material 
resources of the nation to wage total and global war, all basic 
institutions and agencies of a society are subjected to the most 
rigorous scrutiny and extreme criticism. The initial results are 
inevitably the disclosure of weaknesses and failures. These must 
be corrected with efficiency and dispatch if the institution is going 
to make a maximum contribution to winning the war. Areas in 
which institutions have operated with reasonable effectiveness are 
overlooked or at least are not called to the publie’s attention. 

Education has not escaped and should not expect to escape this 
process. The dramatic results achieved by educational programs 
in the Armed Forces and in War Production Training have set off 
a barrage of criticism directed at the schools. Fantastic claims 
are made for the miraculous effectiveness of G.I. Education and 
the schools are urged to snap out of their slumber and hop on the 
G.I. Training Bandwagon. Put on the defensive, educational lead- 
ers react emotionally, become resistive and complain about the 
absence of public understanding and support. 

There is now emerging a disposition by all parties to face and 
evaluate the facts and to study the resulting implications for post- 
war education. This can have only one result—tremendous im- 
provement and strengthening of post-war education. In facing the 
facts squarely and rationally, the following points are important. 

1. Never in our history has the crucial importance of education 
had more dramatic recognition. More money has been spent on it, 
more books published, more physical plants built and utilized, 
more instructional aids developed and more people involved as 
teachers and learners than ever before. 

The entire nation has been at school in OCD, OWI, OPA, WPB, 
WMC as well as in the more formal training programs of War 
Production and military service. 

2. These programs have been organized for the most part by 
professional educators who for the first time have had a chance 
to put their ideas to work, unhampered by the limitations of 
budget, personnel, tradition, inertia and clumsy mechanisms of 
organization and administration. 

3. In any educational activity, the most important, as well as 
the most difficult part of the job is to define the objectives. Peace- 
time objectives tend to be generalized, fuzzy and blurred. War- 
time objectives are definite, sharp, specific, concrete. There is a 


target and a bulls-eye and everyone concerned knows when the 
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WHAT ABOUT G. L EDUCATION? 


by E. P. Peterson, Acting Dean 


The College of Education, University of lowa 


missile hits home, or if it misses, by how much and why. Every 
phase of the educational activity can be streamlined and organized 
with efficiency. Argument about content and method is reduced 
to a minimum. 

4. War-time motivation is intense, direct, functional. Values 
are immediate, not deferred. Life is at stake—the life of the 
individual, the life of the nation, the life of civilization. If you 
perform an assignment correctly, quickly, at the right moment, in 
the right spot, you may live. If not, you may die. No more power- 
ful incentives exist. Learning becomes dynamic, efficient, rapid. 

5. Appropriate learning procedures are recognized and ap- 
plied, not invented or improvised. Learning by doing, job analysis, 
proper mind-set, functional organization of subject-matter, direct 
relationship between goals, methods and instruments of measure- 
ment, short units of learning, standards of performance, reward 
for effort and achievement, self-instruction, individual responsibil- 
ity and initiative for learning and doing—all these and more are 
harnessed up and put to work. 

6. Teaching aids have been dusted off the shelf of incidental, 
casual, and often careless utilization and assigned their proper role 
in the learning process. Learning is less abstract and more con- 
crete, less verbal and more visual. Effective learning has de- 
manded and has received the help it needs from motion pictures 
both sound and silent, film strips, slides, transcriptions, animated 
drawings and charts, cartoons, posters, models, maps, diagrams, 
cross-sections, graphs, illustrations, photographs, enlargements. 

7. Genuine cooperation and coordination has been achieved 
between industrial, governmental and educational leadership in 
the production, distribution and utilization of teaching aids. The 
most competent personnel was commandeered, whether civilian or 
military, in schools or in industry, and given unlimited resources 
in money, plant and materials with outstanding results. The U. S. 
Office of Education Visual Production Program was made possible 
by the availability of all the resources of twenty-two of the nation’s 
leading commercial producers of motion pictures. The list of con- 
sultants on the Machine Tool series or the Farm Work series con- 
stitutes a “Who’s Who” in each field. 

The conservation and effective employment of this experience is 
a major challenge to educators. Part of the program can be incor- 
porated in post-war education with little or no change. This is par- 
ticularly true of the War Production Training Materials in indus- 
try and agriculture. We have had glimpses of the rest of the 
program. When it can be reviewed and appraised in detail, we 
shall find that more can be utilized. What is important, however, 
is that we proceed with courage, vision and persistence to the appli- 
cation of the techniques learned in war to the problems of peace- 
time education. Only as educators realize the significance of teach- 
ing aids in post-war education, can or will they proceed to unlock 
the doors of adequate financial support, continued utilization of 


war-trained personnel, and effective cooperation with the industry. 
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THE ROLE OF WARTIME FILMS 


by C. R. Reagan, Head, Nontheatrical Division 


Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information 


HEN Wort~p War II came all Americans had to “go 
W.. school” again to learn how to fight and win a war on the 
farm, in the home, in the factory, and around the world. 

Almost overnight we turned to visual aids to train, inform, and 
inspire both civilians and men and women in uniform. You in 
visual education who operate 16 mm. film libraries pledged to 
your Government your best efforts to get war information to the 
public through films. You mobilized our 25,000 or more 16 mm. 
sound projectors to bring war messages and combat films to men’s 
and women’s clubs, labor groups, war plants, schools, etc. 

From OWI alone 30,000 prints of 98 war film subjects have 
been distributed in all 48 states through 270 films distributors to 
an audience now totaling 7,500,000 monthly. War issues and 
problems are studied on the home front through the use of 16 mm. 
films from various government agencies by at least 25,000,000 
persons every month, and the use of fact films continues to increase 
and spread to new groups. 

Besides the OWI war informational film service, Inter-Amer- 
ican productions help us learn to know and love our good neigh- 
bors to the South. Army and Navy incentive films personalize the 
war for war plant workers. OWI Overseas shorts take the spirit 
of American democracy to our allies and to neutrals. Millions of 
citizens are now being trained in a hurry for war production with 
U. S. Office of Education and other vocational films. Soldiers, 
sailors, and marines are learning with films and other visual aids 
how to fight and why we fight. 

As John Grierson well says: “There you have the screen before 
you. Behind it are millions of people all over the world, ready to 
learn from it, take inspiration from it, and back their inspiration 
with action. It is the easiest thing in the world to organize these 
audiences, for you will be meeting a natural demand. It is per- 
haps not the easiest thing in the world to translate the stubborn 
and sometimes grim problems of our industrial civilization into 
the terms of interest and inspiration; but for the past fifteen years 
we have been progressively learning to do it and we have been 
teaching a whole host of young film makers to be interested in 
nothing else.” 

Yes, the masses are on the march in America, as everywhere, 
and demand a fuller, richer life and the opportunity to create, to 
build, to possess, to enjoy, and, best of all, to share. This tough, 
new America now being reborn will eradicate forever our 3,000,000 
adult illiterates, our indifference to racial problems, our threat to 
democracy of over 5,000,000 men of military age not physically 
fit for military service, and our isolationism which made World 
War II possible. 

All of this means the greatest educational program—for youth 
and adults—the world has ever seen. Of course, we shall use the 
greatest device yet developed for educaing a people—the motion 
picture. We who make, distribute, and use those visual aids will 
be major factors in shaping a better world. 


A Supplement to Business Screen 


* * * 

A Worp Asout C. R. Reacan: 
One of the visual industry's pioneer spe- 
cialists in the field, a favorite son in his 
home state of Texas and a staunch 
fighter in the cause of this medium, 
“C.R.” has devoted these war years to 
the service of his country. We pause for 
a moment of tribute to a great and good 
friend. 


The Editor of Business ScREEN 





EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR POSTWAR VISUAL EDUCATION 


The Difficulties 


to Be Overcome 


by R. C. Lyons 


Coordinator of Visual Education Santa Barbara, California 


—— IS PLENTY of evidence to 
indicate that the proper use of 
films is one of our most potent and 
efficient educational procedures. 
The purpose of this article is to 
point out some of the difficulties 
encountered by film users, with some 
suggestions for improvements. Many 
schools use no films and in those 
that do the use is rather limited in 
most cases. Listed below are some 
of the most common reasons for 
the limited motion picture program, 
reasons advanced by teachers: 

l. “The proper films are not 
available when needed.” The teacher 
is faced with the choice of using the 
film at the wrong time or not using 
it at all. Most certainly the sequence 
of a course should not have to be 
altered to fit film schedules which 
at best are not always reliable. It 
seems reasonable to suggest that 
each school system should have its 
own copies of the most essential 
films. 

2. “I am an English teacher and 
1 would like to use films but most 
of the ones I could use are too long 
and rent for too much money.” It 
is true that 5, 6 and 7 reel films are 
not so suitable for classroom use as 
are the shorter ones. Surely some 
of the classic literature could be 
filmed in abbreviated form. A one 
reel film showing a chapter of a 
book or even an important episode 


would be highly desirable. 


3. “I am forced to make alter- 
nate lesson plans for fear that the 
film will not arrive.” Failure of a 
film to arrive on schedule is not a 
frequent occurrence but it happens 
often enough to be a menace to 
lesson plans. All users of films 
should realize that carelessness on 
their part in the matter of prompt 
film return results in deprivation for 
someone else. No one should ask to 
use a film unless he intends to return 
it according to schedule. 

1. “Too many students have seen 
the film before.” Usually this is the 
result of the use of films in the 
wrong place, largely because of the 
meagre number of films furnished 
to a school. With more films and 
with increased knowledge of their 
proper use this problem will solve 
itself. However, let it be admitted 
that a good film may be seen to 
advantage several times. 

5. “There is too much danger of 
film damage.” Those in charge of 
film distribution know that each 
film goes out with a fervent prayer 
for its return in undamaged condi- 
tion. Practically all film damage is 
due to carelessness or ignorance. 
It is easy to thread a film properly 
but so long as it is possible to thread 
wrongly films will be damaged. This 
being a well known fact, it is the 
duty of the manufacturer to build 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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projectors so that they cannot be 
threaded in a manner that will dam- 
age the film. A bold warning should 
be built into the projector at any 
danger point which cannot be elim- 
inated. The film gate should open 
far enough to expose the surfaces 
for thorough cleaning. Rewinds 
should operate only when rewind- 
ing. School projectors with 750 o1 
1000 watt lights should have no 
provisions for reversing or for 
stopping on the film. Silent projec- 
tors should have spros ket teeth and 
film advancing claw on the right 
side only so that sound films will 
not be damaged if run by mistake 
on a silent projector. Reels should 
have square holes on one side only 
to prevent reversing the film and 
thereby damaging the sound track. 


6. “Projectors are too 
With increased market the 
cost should not be prohibitive. For 


expen- 
sive.” 
classroom use why not have a 
smaller speaker, something like a 
midget radio? Such a_ speaker 
would furnish sufficient volume for 
a classroom and would not “carry” 
to adjoining rooms as much as does 
the usual type. Of course the fidelity 
would be impaired but this would 
not matter except for music films 
and these are in the minority. The 
volume would not be great enough 
for an auditorium but the classroom 
projector should not be considered 
as an auditorium instrument. The 
cost of the projector could be low- 
ered by the elimination of tone 
control, microphone wiring and re- 
versing arrangements. 


7. “The 


enough.” 


dar k 


It isn’t always possible to 


room is not 


darken the rooms properly. Experi- 
ments have shown that it is quite 
feasible to project thru a_trans- 
lucent screen, using a short focus 
lens and a prism to reverse the 
With a 500 or 750 watt 
projector such an arrangement gives 
a fairly 


image. 


satisfactory screen image 


Vene- 


Some schools 


with roller shades down or 
tian blinds closed. 
have special rooms set apart for 
projection but it is better if possible 
to maintain the 


usual classroom 


situation, 


8. “Setting up the _ projector 
commotion and 
It is 
easy to recommend that the projec- 


causes too much 


wastes the time of the class.” 


tor be set up before class time but 
what about the class that occupied 
the room during the 


How 


wi yuld be needed ¢ 


preceding 
period? many projectors 
For economical 
use of equipment and films it is 
often necessary to move them from 
room to room between periods. To 


minimize time wastage the projector 
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and speaker could be built in one 
unit. Each projector should be 
equipped with a dolly to permit 
wheeling in in operating condition. 
The writer favors the use of hand 
rewinds if rewinding must be done 
in the room, thus cutting down part 
of the incidental disturbance. 


9, “My school rented some films 
for me and when they arrived the 
projector broke down, resulting in 
a total loss of the rental money. I 
haven't tried to use films since.” 
Some people are easily discouraged. 
With the sturdy 
being used breakdowns are infre- 
quent but like all fast moving ma- 


projectors now 


chinery and all radio apparatus the 
projector and the sound system are 
subject to occasional troubles. The 
writer would like to enter a strong 
plea for service books and complete 
amplifier and speaker hook-up dia- 
furnished with the 
If this were done, if the 
sound apparatus were simplified as 


grams to be 


machines. 


much as possible, if the projector 
were built with ready accessibility 
to the moving parts, then nearly all 
repairs could be made at the school 
As it 


is, counting the time required for 


or by some local mechanic. 


shipment and repairs and for ob- 
taining the school requisition, pro- 
jectors needing some slight service 
are out of commission for as much 
as a month if the school is some 


distance from a factory branch. 
SUMMARY 


There is no use in closing our 
eyes to these situations. Why should 
the public be regaled by enthusi- 
astic accounts about this new teach- 
ing tool without being warned as 
to the concomitant expense? True, 
the proper use of films results in 
quicker and better understanding 
and this means that it is an eco- 
nomical procedure in terms of pre- 
cious student hours. However, since 
the financial support of public 
schools is based on average attend- 
ance and not on the efficiency of 
learning, the economy is not evident 
in a school budget. The taxpayers 
must reconcile themselves either to 
financing the film program or to 
depriving the students of a suitable 
use of films. “Suitable use” is 
stressed because much time can be 
wasted by unsuitable use. Surely it 
is to the interest of the film pro- 
ducer, the projector builder, the 
teacher, the community and the 
dealer to work together to solve the 
problems mentioned, with resulting 
increase in economy and efficiency 
and decrease in uncertainty and con- 
fusion. 





NAVED’S 1944 CONFERENCE 
The Dealer's Role 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS IN VISUAL EDUCATION 
(All meetings will be held on the third floor of the Palmer House) 


Saturday, August 12 


10:00 A.M. Board of Directors meeting—Room 1] 
(Luncheon will be served in the same room) 


Sunday, August 13 
9-10:00 A.M. 

10-12:00 A.M. Business Session 
Revision 


Recess for lunch 


Business Session 


2:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 


No No 
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1. NAVED’S Ten Point Program 


President 


2. NAVED’S Education Program 
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Discussion of Proposed Constitutional 


Room 18 
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Room 18 


Room 18 


J. M. Stackhouse, 


Donald P. Bean, 
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C. F. Luce, Jr., Aetna In- 


surance Company 


2: 4:00 P.M. 
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Report of Officers 


Room 18 


Report of Resolutions Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Election of New Officers 
Adoption of 1944-45 Budget 


6:30 P.M. 
7-11:00 P.M. 


Annual Banquet 


Reception for Banquet 
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Visual Materials 
Must Fit Classroom Needs 


by Mrs. Martha Guilford, Indianapolis Public Schools 


¢ Seem to common belief, few 
groups of workers, either in 
the professions or the trades, wel- 
come new tools and _ techniques 
more enthusiastically than do teach- 
ers. However, due of course to the 
human factor involved, any new tool 
that the teachers accept must meet 
unusually exacting tests, tests of 
practicability, of superior effective- 
ness, and of educational soundness. 
The rightful place of the film in the 
schools’ program of today and to- 
morrow, can be achieved only when 
visual aids dealers have recognized 
and met the specific needs of teach- 
ers, and have cooperated with them 
in inaugurating a clearly defined 
program which will supplement, en- 
rich, and improve the practices now 
in use in our classrooms. 

In the formation of such a pro- 
gram, the dealers must recognize 
immediately that each film, if it is 
to reach its maximum efficiency, 
must be tailored to meet specific 
teaching needs. First, it must pre- 


sent materials appropriate to that 
grade level which it is to serve. If 
it fails to do this, the result is un- 
fortunate in one of two ways. It 
teaches down to the children, be- 
coming only repetition of that which 
they already know, or merely enter- 
tainment, thus nullifying completely 
the film’s value as a teaching tool. 
Or it presents material completely 
“over the heads,” making any 
orderly, constructive acquisition of 
information impossible. Either of 
these two results is a far more 
serious matter than that of wasted 
time and money. Undesirable mental 
sets and unfortunate reactions to the 
use of the film in the classroom are 
habituated; either or both condi- 
tions are as difficult to eradicate as 
are most bad habits. 

Second, the visual aids dealer 
should recognize that films must be 
especially adapted for use in differ- 
ent types of teaching—the problem- 
solving type lesson, the teaching of 
a skill subject, and the development 
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NAVED’S 1944 BANQUET 


PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO 


CRYSTAL BALLROOM 
August 14, 1944 
6:30 P. M. 


MENU 


Honey Dew Melon 


Celery 


Olives 


Cream of Asparagus 


Lorette Potatoes 


Fresh String Beans 


Half Roast Stuffed Spring Chicken 
French Bowl Salad 
Spumoni Bombe 
Petits Fours 
Coffee . 


AFTER DINNER 


Post-War Developments in Visual Education as Seen By: 


INDUSTRY 
Glass Company 


EpucaTion —V. C. 
Films, Ine. 


HoLLywoop 


of America, Inc. 


Awarp oF NAvep TROPHY 


Harlan H. Hobbs, Manager Film Division, Owens-Illinois 
Arnspiger, Vice-President, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Roger Albright, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 


To the Fifth War Loan Drive Prize Winning Distributor— 
Presentation by Theodore R. Gamble, Treasury Department. 





of an appreciation. Practically all 
teaching falls into one of these three 
types of lessons. Peculiarly up to 
the present classroom films 
have been made almost entirely for 
the first type of teaching, the prob- 
lem-solving situations of the social 
How- 
ever, the publicity given to the use 
of films in the teaching of skills in 
the GI program will undoubtedly 
stimulate their use in the very near 


time, 


studies and science lessons. 


future, in teaching the language 
arts, arithmetical processes, and vo- 
cational skills in our schools’ class- 
rooms. It is in the teaching of this 
type of lessons that teachers find the 
greatest scarcity of films to supple- 
ment their efforts. 
dealers 


Here visual aids 
their richest oppor- 
tunity to serve in improving class- 
room instruction. 

But teachers appeal to dealers 
still further to make available films 
that are not only adapted to the 
three different types of teaching, 
hut that will also be helpful in the 
presentation of the several steps 
that may occur within each teach- 
ing situation. 


have 


Such steps include 
motivation, presentation of enrich- 
ment material, the setting up of 
correct standards of performance, 
and the checking on achievement. 
If films were made to fill such 


specific needs, they would afford 
the most effective and economical 
means for providing material for 
carrying through successfully the 
different steps in the teaching proc- 
esses. This need not seem too ideal- 
istic or extravagant a program in 
the production of classroom films, 
for in many instances one film could 
be used in more than one type of 
lesson — the problem-solving and 
the development of an appreciation 
have many factors in common—and 
the possibility of a film’s serving in 
multiple ways is not only practical 
but often most desirable. 

‘ Thinking classroom teachers rec- 
ognize the importance of visual aids 


in an effective instructional pro- 
gram; but unfortunately at the 


present time, the nature of the mate- 
rial available in the visual education 
field is such as to cause them to 
withhold their complete co-opera- 
tion in its use. May the dealers 
realize that, behind this seeming 
indifference of teachers toward vis- 
ual aids, there are certain real 
obstacles that tend to dampen their 
enthusiasm; however, the teachers 
are confident that these obstacles 
can and will be removed as the 
dealers become more fully aware of 
the most urgent needs of the schools’ 
program. 


A Supplement to Business Screen 


The Classroom Projector 
of the Future 


by Joseph Dickman 


Director of Visual Education, Chicago Public Schools 


Te IDEAL classroom projector of 

the future will in my opinion be 
designed specifically for that pur- 
pose. It will be simplified and will 
not attempt to serve the require- 
ments of auditorium, public address 
system, playback, and silent pro- 
jector in addition. Picture and 
sound quality are of course basic. 
The new classroom projector will 
be engineered against film damage 
and be simple enough for amateur 
operation, portable and economical 
enough for the widest possible class- 
room use. 

SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 


To achieve simplicity of operation 
and thus promote teacher operation 
and pupil operation the threading 
route should be well marked and 
spacious, sprockets should be large, 
small sprockets easily accessible and 
visible at the point of film contact 
and reduced to the least number that 
will do the job. All controls, such 
as lamp switch, motor switch, vol- 
ume control, tone control, and 
framer, should be plainly labeled. 
Standardizing on the classroom 
model as the basic educational pro- 
jector will allow for the elimination 
of the microphone and _ playback 
plugs and controls. The unsatis- 
factory still film feature should be 
abandoned and the job left to the 
film strip projector. Equip for 
sound speed only, thereby improv- 
ing sound quality by use of a 
synchronous motor and eliminating 
the cost and weight of the present 
unsatisfactory motor speed gover- 
nor. I have previously suggested 
the likelihood that all future in- 
structional films will be sound films 
which may also be used as silents. 
Even amateur makers will 
probably “shoot” at sound speed 
for the possible addition of a sound 
track. 
control 


movie 


“ 


The unsatisfactory reverse 
could be eliminated. A 
single and accessible oiling spot 
with a visible reservoir would lessen 
the operator’s task and add to pro- 
jector life. A 15-foot power cord 
on an automatic take-up reel would 


increase “setting-up” speed and 
eliminate hand soiling. A sturdy 


cord gripping plug on the power 
cord is essential. 
To Optain PORTABILITY 
To obtain real portability rather 
than the present “porterability,” 
projectors should be constructed of 


the lightest material that will do 
the back-breaking job. Picture and 
sound quality should not be sacri- 
ficed. The loud speaker could be 
an integral part of the projector. 
This would eliminate the weight of 
the speaker case as well as the 
weight and installation of the cum- 
bersome, dirty, tripping, speaker 
cable. The illusion of sound from 
the screen is not a factor in class- 
room projection. For good sound 
coverage the projector could oper- 
ate from the center of the room by 
use of a suitable flat field lens. Con- 
siderable reduction in weight would 
result from the elimination of un- 
necessary features referred to in the 
previous section on simplification 
of operation. Amplifier size could 
be reduced since present output is 
larger than classroom use requires. 
Reel arm capacity could be reduced 
to 800 feet since few instructional 
films do or should run beyond that 
size. The occasional longer film 
could be mounted on two or more 
800 foot reels would simplify the 
spare reel problem and eliminate 
the bulk and packaging problems 
of 1200 and 1600 foot reels. The 
projector should operate outside its 
case, thus reducing the final lift to 
the projector stand and incidentally 
improve threading accessibility, 
lessen film damage by operation out 
in the open, and increase cooling 
efficiency. 


PREVENTING FILM DAMAGE 


To prevent film damage, which 
is at present costlier than it need 
be, engineer the projector for op- 
eration by amateurs. Simplified 
threading over large sprockets with 
rounded teeth clearly visible at the 
point of film contact will go far to 
prevent the most serious type of 
film damage — perforations. The 
second type of damage—scratching 
of film emulsion can be reduced by 
facilitating the cleaning of the film 
gate, where most scratching occurs, 
by providing for a wide-opening 
film gate. Operation of the pro- 
jector in the open rather than in 
a blimp case prevents damage to 
film by allowing for a constant 
visible check of film operation. 


To achieve low cost, mass pro- 
duction of a standardized model is 
essential. The school market in the 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 
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Dr. V. 


C. ARNSPIGER 
(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 
United States is limited only by the 
number of wired classrooms whi h 
is at least 300,000. The projector 
we have so far described also has 
all the qualities desirable in a home 
This fact 
market enormously. 


projector. increases its 
Elimination of 
the following items of questionable 
value will substantially reduce first 
cost and upkeep: motor speed gov- 
ernor, speaker case and cable and 
plugs, reverse mechanism, still-film 
feature, microphone and playback 
attachments, excess amplifier out- 
put, special lamps and plugs, and 
Some of the 
savings thus achieved could be used 
to improve 


silent speed control. 


quality in such vital 
parts as lenses, sprockets, shuttle, 
and amplifier. Reversible teeth and 
larger sprockets would more than 
double their life. Use of 
bearings and a high degree of pre- 


oilless 


cision in vital parts would add life 
Availability of 
service for projector repairs as well 


and lessen noise. 
as the cost of service are extremely 
important to the buyer and should 
be investigated thoroughly before 
purchase. 

Such a projector will be a greater 
boon to education than the printing 
press. 

* 7 


Our Responsibilities 


% “School administrators have 
some responsibility in setting up 
this movement, and if we all agree 
that in-service training is best, are 
not those of us who are principals 
and supervisors somewhat responsi- 
ble for the 
teaching 


proper motivation of 


aids in the classroom? 
Isn’t it up to us to see to it that 
our teachers get in-service training, 
films in the school for 


use?” 


and have 
ready 
Superintendent Hamilton of 
the Oak Park, Illinois, Schools, 
addressing the Midwest Forum 

on Visual Aids. 








PREDICTIONS ON PRODUCTION OF POSTWAR VISUAL AIDS 


Probable Trends in Classroom Films 


by V. C. Arnspiger 


Vice-President, Encyclopedia Britannica Films 


le PROGRAM of education for the 
future must contemplate the 
use of all technological advances 
being made in our society which 
will contribute to the effectiveness 
of classroom instruction. The great 
impetus given to such development 
in its application to war purposes 
and the great strides which have 
been made in transportation and 
forced 
look upon the world as a community 
of regions rather than as politically 
divided nations, each trying to live 
more or less to itself. 


communication have us to 


PREPARING FOR TOMORROW 


Our educational system has been 
plunged into the tremendous prob- 
lem of providing all of our people 
with knowledges and understand- 
ings which will equip them to par- 
ticipate intelligently in the modern 
world. Obviously, the offering of a 
broader education in a 
shorter period of time will require 


general 


either instruction in larger groups 
or an intensification of the offering, 
or both. This is likely to occur 
because of the fact that the increas- 
ing demand for more and more 
education for more and more people 
will place such a burden upon the 
schools that a substantial readjust- 
ment both in content and method 
will be necessary. 

This education will also call for 
a more efficient and effective pres- 
entation of instructional materials. 
Society cannot afford to wait until 
the pupil acquires an ability to read 
and attains an efficiency in reflective 
thinking before it gives to him the 
basic aspects of his social heritage. 
education must 
instructional limita- 
tions involved in learning to read 


words, 
transcend the 


In other 


on a high level of comprehension 
before all the people can acquire 
the learning which only a few have 
at the present time. It seems here 
that the necessity for vicarious ex- 
perience through the visualization 
of concepts will result in a greatly 
expanded use of the instructional 
sound film. 


TEACHER TRAINING NEEDED 


In order to use this modern aid 
to instruction more effectively there 
must be a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of teacher education both in 
training and in service. There must 





be a more complete integration of 
these aids with the school program, 
and schools must come to recognize 
the instructional film as a highly 
effective tool in the presentation of 
subject matter. 


PRODUCTION OF FILMS FOR 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 


* The major areas with which we 
must be concerned in the production 
of films for the modern school are 
discussed below. 


Conservation: 


* The destruction of 
human, natural, and technological 
resources now going on will cer- 
tainly demand intensified instruc- 
tion in the area of conservation of 
these resources. 


tremendous 


Instruction in this 
area will likely be focused upon: 
1. A wide-spread teaching of scien- 
tific principles underlying the pro- 
duction, preparation, preservation, 
and the nutritional use of food. 2. 
The conservation of human re- 
sources through realistic instruction 
in health. 3. The conservation of 
natural resources, particularly our 
soils and fuels. 4. The conservation 
through intelligent use of the prod- 
ucts of technology. 

Such films as have been produced 
in the past which will contribute to 
instruction in this area are The 
Human Biology Series, the series 
presenting cultural aspects of Amer- 
ican life, such as The Wheat Farmer, 


The Corn Farmer, The Machine 
Maker, The Truck Farmer, New 
England Fishermen, Science and 


Agriculture, Chemistry and a Chang- 
ing World and the like. The Re- 
gional Series also will contribute 
definitely to understandings in this 
field. Films which are now under 
way and which are planned for 
the future will present the scien- 
tific principles of cooking, canning, 
baking, the scientific control of 
insect pests, electrical appliances 
for the home, care of the teeth, care 
of the feet, the human body in flight, 
and the like. 

Regional Geography: 

* The trend toward the study of 
economic-geographic regions within 
the United States seems to extend to 
the study of such regions on a 
world-wide basis. The war has 
forced great strides in air transpor- 
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tation, and thus has made next-door 
neighbors of all of the nations of 
the world. The traditional type of 
geography instruction has not and 
will not equip mankind to live in a 
world made so small by the reduc- 
tion of time and space. The only 
defensible approach to instruction 
in today’s geography is that which 
grows out of the conception of the 
world as a community composed of 
a complex of regions, each of which 
in an ideal situation would make 
its own economic contribution to 
the world, limited only by its re- 
sources and cultural development. 

Films which have been produced 
and which will contribute to this 
regional such 
subjects as, The Airplane Changes 
Our World Map, The American Re- 
gional Series, Alaska—Reservoir of 
Resources and our “People of Other 
Lands” Series. Those planned for 
future production will include such 
subjects as, The Provinces of Can- 
ada; the Carribean area, including 
The West Indies, Central America 
and Northern South America; the 
Mediterranean of the Modern World 
(The Arctic Ocean); Food Pro- 
ducing Areas of the World and The 
Ocean of Air. 
after the war we must plan to pro- 
duce films portraying all the eco- 
nomic and geographic regions of 
the earth. 


understanding are 


As soon as possible 


Modern Science: 


* Living in the world today is be- 
coming increasingly conditioned by 
modern Most of man’s 
basic wants are largely satisfied 
through the application of scientific 
principles. 


science. 


The industrial revolution must be 
thought of as a movement which is 
just getting under way after a couple 
of hundred years of laborious de- 
velopment. New products of tech- 
nology are reducing one after an- 
other well industries. 
Nylon has made silk unnecessary, 
not only in industry but in wearing 
apparel, Synthetic rubber, which is 
much more adaptable to all-around 
use has probably displaced rubber 
as a critical or even a strategic re- 


established 


source. The age of plastics and 
light alloys is replacing the age of 
steel as we have known it. The 


ceramic industries are in the throes 














of a great revolution, brought on by 
the production of new materials. 
Agriculture in the past has been 
almost wholly concerned with the 
production of food. The farmer of 
the near future will produce many 
of the raw materials required by 
industry. 

With these changes in everyday 
living being wrought by technology, 
it is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant that the citizen of today be 
equipped with a broad _ scientific 
background as a tool for effective 
participation in modern society. 
Such films as have been produced 
in the past in the biological and 
physical sciences are contributing 
fundamentally to the achievement 
of wide-spread scientific instruction. 
These films include such series as 
Plant Life, Animal Life, The Hu- 
man Biology Series, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Astronomy and such 
films as Chemistry and a Changing 
World, Science and Agriculture, 
Defending the City’s Health, De- 
velopment of Transportation, De- 
velopment of Communication, The 
Industrial Revolution and The Air- 
plane Changes Our World Map. 


Historic Perspective: 


* Another of the serious shortcom- 
ings of today’s instruction lies in 
our general lack of an intelligent 
historical perspective. Intensive 
courses in history have too often 
failed to assist the citizen in apply- 
ing man’s experience of the past to 
the solution of his problems of to- 
day. The deeper roots of democ- 
racy s growth are too often lost sight 
of in our preoccupation with the 
minutiae of history. This preoccu- 
pation with dates and events has 
obscured our understandings of 
social and economic trends 
and movements. By means of the 


film we are able to provide a moun- 


great 


taintop view of our country’s history 
without becoming entangled in the 
underbrush of insignificant regimes 
and unimportant tangents from the 
general path of human progress 
down through the years. Such films 
as have been produced which are 
intended to give historical perspec- 
tive are, Discovery and Exploration, 
Colonial Expansion and The West- 
ward Movement. Other films in 
this area to be produced will tell 
the story of the revolutionary period 
in North and South America, and 
immigration to America. 

Other instructional films which 
are now making an important con- 
tribution to historical understanding 
are those represented by such films 
as Early Settlers of New England, 
A Planter of Colonial Virginia, 
Kentucky Pioneers, Flatboatmen of 
the Frontier, Life in Old Louisiana 


and Pioneers of the Plains. These 
films provide a series of pictures 
of different localities showing char- 
acteristics of peoples who lived in 
specific times and places during the 
onward march of our national his- 
tory. They serve as companion sub- 
jects to the historical films described 
above and are intended to provide 
microscopic insights into important 
details of the environment, the man- 
ners and customs of people who 
lived and worked during significant 
periods of our cultural growth. 


Recognition of the Individual: 


* Education must be increasingly 
concerned with the recognition of 
the worth of the individual as the 
greatest element in a democratic 
society. Through the study of films 
portraying the lives and culture of 
the peoples of the world the student 
of today can be brought to appre- 
ciate the factors in human living 
which are instrumental in promot- 
ing and fostering the democratic 
way of life. The school must recog- 
nize the film as an instrument which 
makes possible the laboratory ap- 
proach to the study of social prob- 
lems. Thus, pupils may be led to 
form their own generalizations 
generalizations based upon objec- 
tively presented reference materials 
rather than upon verbally stated 
second-hand conclusions which, in 
the past, have often led to confused 
and muddled thinking about human 
affairs. 

The producer of instructional 
films must assume tremendous re- 
sponsibilities in the preparation of 
these instructional materials. Em- 
phasis for the time being will be 
directed toward films having to do 
with American institutions such as 
American Constitution, Separation 
of Power in the Constitution, Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution, The 
Party System, Pressure Groups, and 
the like. 

Added to all these will be a series 
on economics including such topics 
as Jobs and Production, Income, 
Savings and Investments, Consump- 
tion on the Living Standard, Money 
and Prices, Taxation and Govern- 
ment Expenditure, Starting a New 
Business, and the like. 


* * * 





A Supplement to Business Screen 


What We May Expect 


in Postwar Equipment 


W. A. Moen, Manager, Educational Division, Bell & Howell 


GcHoors, CHURCHES, industrial 
organizations and others are 
looking in ever increasing numbers 
to the visual equipment manufac- 
turers and their dealers for devices 
which will permit them to do a 
better job of training young and 
old to live, work and play. The 
growing importance and acceptance 
of visual aids in all human en- 
deavors where the transmission of 
information is a factor places in- 
creased responsibilities on the man- 
ufacturer, the dealer and the ullti- 
mate user. The National Association 
of Visual Education Dealers em- 
braces the manufacturer, dealer, and 
customer, and therefore should ac- 
cept the responsibility of helping 
each of these to benefit from and 
solve the problems of the other. 

The manufacturer looks forward 
to the postwar era with confidence 
that the dealer and the consumer 
will evaluate and consider carefully 
the several important questions re- 
garding equipment which we must 
answer together. 

Will radical design changes be 
made in projection equipment after 
the war? Unprecedented progress 
has been made during the war and 
peacetime customers will receive the 
benefit of this progress. Progress 
in design will be rapid after the war 
but it will also be steady. Anticipa- 
tion of changes in equipment should 
not prevent us from making the best 
possible use of that which we now 
have. The student and teacher 
should not be deprived of proven 
effective aids to learning while wait- 
ing for something new. Changes in 
design should be considered desir- 
able only if they make no compro- 
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mise with present standards of pic- 
ture and sound quality. 

Will we have great reductions in 
the price of equipment? The answer 
is not available until someone tells 
us what economic conditions will 
exist after the war and until the 
consumer demonstrates that he is 
serious about having a projector in 
every classroom, every factory and 
every home. Labor rates, cost of 
material and demand will tell the 
tale. The price of sound projectors 
has been cut in half since they first 
entered the market. Further reduc- 
tion in price will be difficult and 
will be the result of conditions which 
the manufacturer hopes will be cur- 
rent soon after the war ends 
which he has little or no control. 

Will used equipment be offered 
to the public by the government? 
Yes, but the quantity will not be 
large enough to cause any great 
disturbance. 


over 


All government used 
equipment should be channeled to 
the public through manufacturers to 
insure service and proper condition. 

Will new manufacturers enter the 
field? 


the system of free enterprise and 


Yes, America was built on 


spirited competition. It must ever 
Consumers and dealers of 
visual aids will and should consider 
the right of any product to live or 
die solely on its merit and the ethics 


be so. 


of the company manufacturing it. 

Space does not allow further ques- 
tions and comment. The National 
Association of Visual Education 
Dealers would do well to assist the 
manufacturer generate sound think- 
ing among dealers and consumers 
on the above and other questions. 
The time to do this is now. 


- NAVED’S HONOR ROLL * 
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Rocer Asricut, of the staff of the 


Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of Inc., 
will address members and guests 
NAVED’s 


quet al the 


{merica, 


annual ban- 


House 


attending 
Palmer 


ra re ' 
INTRODUCTION 
(CONTINUED FROM THE FIRST PACE) 

This special Handbook is tangi- 
ble evidence of NAVED’s present pre- 
occupation with the dealer’s unusual 
opportunity in the postwar period. 
There will be increased necessity 
for the intelligent personal represen- 
tative to inform, advise, and explain 
new films and new equipment to the 
greatly market already 
stimulated by the war. This special- 


expanded 


ized dealer is aware that his inde- 
pendence and livelihood will depend 
upon his knowledge, his energy, and 
his vision, 

An AGENDA FOR DISCUSSION 
1944 


entirely devoted to a discussion of 


NAVED’s annual meeting, 
the dealers’ role in postwar develop- 
ments in visual education, is there- 
fore of real significance. This Hand- 
book is the agenda for the problems 
to be discussed at this unusual con- 
ference. It is also a pledge of con- 
tinued leadership of the specialized 
visual education dealer through the 
postwar period. A study of the table 
of contents will indicate that this 
leadership will be alert, informed, 
and interested in long run educa- 
tional goals. 
* * * 
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PROFESSIONAL GOALS: 


NAVED’S OPPORTUNITY 


by Donald P. Bean 
Educational Consultant of NAVED 


J ( AspLEY, President of the 
* Dartnell Corporation, in a re- 
cent issue of the Rotarian magazine, 
prophesied a new day for trade 
associations and industries that or- 
ganized their efforts on the basis of 
putting the interests of their public 
ahead of narrow self interest. Trade 
associations are economically sound. 
Many are doing a magnificent job. 
Through cooperative effort, they are 
developing the interest of their cus- 
tomers in opening increasing mar- 
kets for their products. Through 
their codes of fair trade practices, 
they are preventing destructive and 
unethical practices. 

What they 
however, is as nothing compared to 


have accomplished, 


what they can accomplish in the 
days ahead if they really champion 
the service ideal and motivate their 
postwar plans on the basis of prov- 
ing the effectiveness of private enter- 
prise. The American Office Desk 
Manufacturers Association illus- 
trates what can be done along these 
lines. Individually they could not 
afford a high priced designer; to- 
gether they hired a top notch artist 
who developed something new in 
desks. 


flashed from Washington, this group 


When the green light is 


will be ready with a line of desks 
that will make the one you and | 
now use definitely old fashioned. 
Don’t think we won't hear about 
it. A national advertising campaign 
is to be financed out of a general 
fund. The organization proposes to 
educate their salesmen to be office- 
efficiency experts, who can advise 
business men intelligently on equip- 
ment arrangement with an eye to 
the efficiency and health of the em- 


ployees. Instead of encouraging 


salesmen to pirate each other’s busi- 
ness, they will train them to make 
two sales grow where one or none 
grew before. 

The distributors of visual educa- 
tion aids and materials have a com- 
parable and even mor unparalleled 
opportunity in the postwar period. 
The experiences of the armed forces 
have given widespread circulation 
and interest to educational develop- 
ments which have heretofore been 
applied only in favored spots in 
education and industry. If visual 
education dealers live up to their 
traditional role of leadership and 
service, they will play an increas- 
ingly important part in stimulating 
and directing these developments. 

Visual education dealers are 
already conscious that they have 
only two choices. They can either 
repeat the mistakes of the past and 
operate as individualists, spelling 
ruin to themselves and the industry, 
or they can accept the alternative 
plan, one that embodies wider vision 
and greater promise. This alterna- 
tive plan strengthening 
their professional organization, ad- 


involves 


hering to its postwar program, and 
adopting a professional code of 
ethics—the one proposed for con- 
sideration at their 1944 annual meet- 
ing or some modification of it. 

The acceptance of this latter ob- 
jective would go far toward insuring 
the health and the permanence of 
the dealer’s role in the future de- 


velopment of visual education. 
Navep has already made great 
strides. It has the whole-hearted 


support of all branches of the indus- 
try. The future would seem to be 
merely a matter of continued prog- 
toward sound 


ress professional 


goals, 


from the Preamble to NAVED’S Code 


Believing firmly in the important role which the dealer in visual aids 
should play in awakening teachers, administrators, and the public gen- 
erally to a larger realization of the valuable contribution which the proper 
use of scientific teaching tools of all sorts will make to the advancement of 


formal and adult education; and 


Believing further, that the effectiveness of this new industry will be 
increased by the codification of an advanced set of professional ideals 
understood and practiced by the industry; 

We, the members of the National Association of Visual Education Dealers, 
do hereby subscribe to the following principles and rules of conduct of 
our business in the interest of maintaining, at all times, the confidence of 


our customers and of our colleagues: 


















Haran H. Hoses, Film Officer of 


the Owens-Illinois Com- 
pany, Toledo, who is another of 
the featured speakers on the pro- 
gram of Navep’s annual banquet 
in Chicago this month. 


PERSONALITIES 
% Here are a few brief biographi- 
cal facts about the personalities who 
appear on the program of NAVED’s 
banquet at the Palmer House in 
Chicago: 

* Mr. Harlan H. Hobbs is the 
newly appointed Film Officer of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. He 
was appointed after a careful survey 
by Walt Disney of the possibilities 
of using films in the solution of the 
training and public relations prob- 
lems of that organization. Mr. 
Hobbs comes from Paramount and 
has already organized his depart- 
ment and introduced many innova- 
tions into the film plans of the 
company. 


Glass 


* V. Clyde Arnspiger needs no in- 
troduction to audio-visual audi- 
ences. As Vice-President of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Clyde directs the production of the 
important new offerings of the coun- 
try’s largest producer of classroom 
films. 

* Roger Albright is a member of 
the staff of the Hays office—cor- 
rectly known as the Motion Picture 
Producers & Distributors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., which makes short subjects of 
the major producers available for 
classroom work, is one of his babies. 


* * * 


We Pause in Tribute 
The double loss of a good friend 


and a pioneer member of the visual 
industry was sustained in recent 
weeks with the passing of Frank 
Pratt, Iowa visual education special- 
ist, and member of Navep. We 
pause in tribute on this occasion. 


A Handbook of Postwar Developments: 








Visual Executive News Letter 


EQUIPMENT MAKERS, DEALERS MEET IN INDUSTRY TRADE SESSIONS 





% Mip-Aucust was the nation’s 
time for heat records but it was 
also the visual industry’s period of 
greatest activity. On 
August 14 and 15, in Chicago, and 
on August 12 in Davenport, Lowa, 
company 


planning 


dealers and 
others associated with the produc- 
tion of 


executives, 


visual training aids and 
equipment met in an unprecedented 
series of dealer meetings, trade par- 
leys and “after-hours” gatherings. 

On Tuesday, August 15, Bell & 
Howell officials were host to deal- 
ers in a national sales meeting: 
Open House for Ampro dealers was 
held at the Company’s plant, 2851 
North Western Avenue on Tuesday 
afternoon and followed by a ban- 
quet at the famed Kungsholm restau- 
rant the same evening. Mr. Axel 
Monson, Sr., president of Ampro, 
and his son, Harry, Sales Manager 
of the Company, were hosts to the 
dealers. 

Plant officials and sales execu- 
tives of the DeVry Corporation as 
well as regional representatives of 
RCA Victor met dealers and friends 
attending the NAVED meetings in 
their quarters at the Palmer House. 
In addition to the widely-publicized 
Birthday event in Davenport on 
Saturday, August 12, Victor Ani- 
matograph executives Sam Rose and 
Ernie Schroeder of Victor were ge- 
nial hosts to that company’s dealers 
and friends at an Empire Room din- 
ner in the Palmer House on Sunday. 

Other company executives 
glimpsed at these dealer gatherings 
were Chester Cooley, Vice-President, 
DaLite Ellsworth Dent, 
General Manager, the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc.; Wally Moen, 
head of the Educational division at 
Bell & Howell; Bob Engel, DeVry’s 
Sales Manager and C. R. Crakes, 
Educational Director of the DeVry 
organization. President Harry Eller 
and Vice-President Adolph Werthei- 
mer, Radiant Manufacturing Com- 
pany executives, were affable hosts 
at an afternoon cocktail party, held 
for Radiant dealers and friends at 
the Palmer House on Sunday eve- 
ning, the 13th. 


Screen; 


* Recently appointed as exclusive 
distributors of DeVry motion pic- 
ture sound equipment for Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Tennessee, 
Tri-State Theater Service Supply 
Company of Memphis, Tenn. 
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Samuel G. Rose, executive vice president, A. F. Victor, president and 


Ernest G. Schroeder, general 


sales manager of 


Victor Animatograph 


Corporation pictured at recent ceremonies marking the 21st Birthday of 


the 16 


mm. industry as they compared 


modern Victor sound motion 


picture equipment with the first Victor 16 mm. camera and projector ever 


produced. 


Mr. Rose and Mr. Victor have been associated for 34 years 


the oldest executives, in point of service, in the non-theatrical motion 


picture industry. 
12, 1923. 


ANY NEW TECHNICAL USES in 
industry as well as a great 


era of expansion in educa- 
tion, business, science and interna- 
tional relations lie before the 16 
millimeter motion picture industry, 
speakers predicted at ceremonies in 
Davenport, Iowa, on August 12, 
marking the 21st birthday of 16 
millimeter equipment and honoring 
Alexander F. Victor, pioneer of the 
industry and creator of the safety 
standard, who produced his first 16 
mm. camera and projector in that 
year. 
industrial, educa- 
tional and business leaders paid 
tribute to Mr. Victor's 
genius and to the contributions 
made to the industry’s advancement 
by the Victor Animatograph Corpo- 
ration which he heads. 
hundred industry leaders attended 
the dinner event. 


Government, 


inventive 


Over one 


The many new uses in which 16 
mm. photography is used in indus- 
trial production were described by 
James D. Shevlin, director of indus- 
trial relations and film executive of 
Deere & Co., agricultural machinery 
manufacturers. “We have used it 
to make time studies and we are 
going to use it more,” said Mr. 


They first announced 16 mm. equipment on August 


Shevlin. “Your time studies have to 
be accurate, especially when you are 
working with a wage incentive sys- 
tem. With a motor-driven 16 mm. 
camera they can’t be disputed. 
Process analysis means something 
to industry; work simplification and 
motion study may mean a great deal 


more. Training with 16 mm. has 
At Deere & Co. 
we have used it to train new work- 
ers, supervisory help both new and 
We have 


used it because it is standard, be- 


come to the fore. 


old and even technicians. 


cause it is easy to move, because of 
its safety and because of the volume 
of film material available. 

“I wonder how many realize how 
industry depends on 16 mm.?” Mr. 
Shevlin asked. “At Deere & Co. we 
use it in our experimental depart- 
ment; we use it to recruit workers; 
and we use it to get into production. 
Then we also use it in sales and 
sales promotion—in assisting our 
dealers and distributors to service 
their equipment and we use it 
to keep our principal buyer, the 
farmer, aware of our products.” 

For postwar 16 mm. equipment 
Mr. Shevlin suggested lighter pro- 
control and 
freeze control to expand the use of 


jectors, and remote 
the machines in industry. 

“The 
instructional training programs by 
the armed forces have taught the 
soldier how to use complex equip- 


16 mm. machines used in 


ment in this most complex and com- 
plicated war in history,” O. H. 
Coelln, Jr., publisher of Business 
SCREEN, pointed out, “but we go 
into the uncertain future in which 
we must still win the peace. To win 
the peace, the whole world must 
understand in a much better way, 


(CONTINUED ON THE NEXT PAGE) 


WANTED 


$10,000-A-Year Script Writers 
For Commercial Sound Motion Pictures 


Yes, that means what it says. And, that’s not the ceiling on 
our writing staff, either. We've always maintained the high- 


est-priced writing talent in commercial pictures. 


Perhaps 


that’s why expanding demands force us to enlarge our staff. 


Write with the assurance that your letter will be held in 
confidence. And, enclose as much as you wish as evidence of 
your ability; all will be carefully studied. 


The positions are permanent and the opportunity is un- 


limited. 


Box 30 
Business Screen, 157 E. Erie, Chicago 11 


P. S. All our present writers know of this advertisement. 
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21ST BIRTHDAY: 


(CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE) 


in a much more thorough way. We 
tremendous job. We 
taught our fighting men the skills 


face a have 
of destruction; now we have got to 
teach them new skills of construc 
tion. These 16 mm. projectors speak 
a universal language—we can un- 
derstand and understand it 
better 


mm. sound motion pictures. 


more 


through the medium of 16 


Descrises Latin FiLm PrRocRAM 


The work being done by 16 mm. 


projectors in cementing Inter- 


American relations was described 
by Robert an Maroney, director of 
motion picture distribution for the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Today 16 mm. pictures from 
America are reaching three and a 
half million South 


month, he said and are training 


Americans every 


industrial workers and farmers, rais- 
ing the standards of living of all the 
Latin 
creating there a better understand- 


American countries as well as 


ing of American life and American 
business. 
“Victor took 
toy and converted it into a practical 
tool for 


what was once a 


mass education and the 


preservation of democracy,” C. R. 
director of the 
atrical motion picture division of 
OWI, declared. He cited the work 


done by 16 mm. in the recent war 


teagan, non-the- 


loan drive, through a national com- 
mittee of the industry headed by 
Horace QO. Jones, Sales 
Manager for Victor. 


Eastern 


Cires VISION OF PIONEERS 


The ever-growing importance of 
sound motion pictures in education 
was stressed by Dr. V. Clyde Arn- 
spiger of Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films who declared that the vision 
of pioneers like Mr. Victor was be- 
ing realized in promoting higher 
standards of learning. Displaying a 
Victor advertisement of 1911 which 
emphasized the use of motion pic- 
tures in teaching he said, “for his 
vision and courage I pay tribute to 
Alexander F. Victor and his asso- 
ciates.”” 

Others who spoke included Mayor 
\. R. Kroppach of Davenport; Sam- 
uel G. Rose, vice-president of the 
Victor Co. and associated with Mr. 
Victor for 35 years, and William 
Redpath of General Films, Ltd., 
Toronto, pioneer salesman for the 
Victor Lee Dougherty, 
San Francisco insurance executive, 


company. 


was toastmaster. 





TOM HODGE 


One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was a display of Victor equip- 
ment dating back 34 years and in- 
cluding the first 16 mm. camera and 
projector ever built. 


= @& @ 


* Harotp Hopper, for two years 
chief of the motion picture photo- 
graphic division of the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington, will 
become general manager of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, September 
1, M-G-M officials have announced. 


HODGE TO N.Y. 


%& CuHicaco and Midwestern pro- 
gram chairmen, civic leaders and a 
host of his other friends in the 
visual industry heard with regret 
last month that Tom Hodge, Film 
Officer for the British Information 
Services in Chicago, has transferred 
to New York City. 

While his friendly cooperation 
and genial personality will be 
missed by all who came in contact 
with him throughout the Midwest- 
ern states, friends and fellow work- 
ers alike joined in wishing him 
Godspeed and success in his new 
post as head of the Theatrical Sec- 
tion of the Film Division, British 
Information Services in New York 
City. He will also serve as Assistant 
to Tom Baird, Director of the Film 
Division. 

Before he came to America from 
England two years ago, Mr. Hodge 
campaigned extensively for the Min- 
istry of Education and the British 
Film Institute to secure better and 
more intensive use of films in educa- 
tion. In the war years he was in 
charge of mobile cinema units in 
the Northwest of England. John 
Hamilton of the University of Min- 
nesota will be in charge of the Chi- 
cago office on Sept. 1. 











1970 - 


The industry has travelled a long ways from the old 


1944 


For 34 years we have sincerely served American Industry. 


Motion Pictures . . . 


silent “‘commercial picture” to the sound motion picture of 


1944... intelligently planned, produced and distributed. 


Ray-Bell Films, Inc. 


2269 Ford Parkway St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Sound Slide Films 
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Official-U. S$. Marine Corps Photo 


“One of my boys 
shot that”. .. 


YOU are, let us say, a veteran newsreel photographer with the wartime 
job of training combat cameramen. 


First, a little theory—but not too much. Then, the mechanics of the 
camera. So far it’s easy. But from here on the course gets tougher. The 
boys have to learn that each individual “shot”? must have point . . . that 
the picture as a whole must have continuity—must effectively “cover”’ 
the story. The first tries are apt to be terrible... but you and your boys 
keep at it... until finally they step out as promising cameramen. 

And one day, months later, you watch a wonderful example of combat 
photography run off—and you’re proud as Punch. You can’t help singing 
out, “One of my boys shot that.” 


Eastman Kodak Company [eee 
Rochester, N. Y. | ee enone z 


J. E. BRULATOUR, INC., Distributors the achievements of 
FORT LEE CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD the movies at war 
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Britannica Films 
Holds National 
Sales Conference 











% Department heads and the na- 
sales staff of 
wholly-owned subsidiary. 


tional Britannica's 
Enc ye lo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., met 
with the officers of the parent cam- 
pany in a series of conferences in 
Chicago, on August 10 and 11—the 
first sales convention ever held by 
the film division. Talks were given 
by representatives of four different 
interested groups. 

Officials of Eney lopaedia Brit- 
annica, Inc. who addressed the Con- 
William Benton. 
Chairman of the Board, E. H. Pow- 
ell, President, Walter Yust. Editor- 
in-Chief, L. C. Schoenewald, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales and 
John R. Rowe, Educational Direc- 
tor. 


ference were 


Speakers who are officials of En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
were H. C. Grubbs, Vice-President. 
Dr. V. C. 
in Charge of Research and Produc- 
tion, H. R. Lissack, Director of Dis- 
tribution, and John McGilvray. 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Arnspiger, Vice-President 


From the University of Chicago 
was Prof. Stephen M. Corey who 
is also Educational Advisor for both 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and the 
Film Company subsidiary. From the 


film company’s sales staff, the 
speakers were Mary E. Windle, 
Utilization Teacher, A. J. McClel- 


land, District Manager, W. A. 
Shields, Sales Agent, Maj. Dennis 
R. Williams, former District Man- 
ager, Paul Cox, Sales Agent, J. M. 
Stackhouse, Sales Agent and Kirby 
Ambler, Sales Agent. In addition, 
Clarence Shaffer of the Britannica 
Educational Department 
demonstration lesson in the use of 


fave a 
reference works. 


Dimensions of the Postwar 
Re-employment Problem: 


* In the year 1940, some 46,600,- 
000 people were gainfully employed 
in our working-fighting forces. To 
provide a satisfactory level of pro- 
duction and employment, it will be 
necessary to increase the number ol 
post-war jobs by millions 
over 1940. The figure named by 
Mr. Philip Murray, President of the 


Congress of 


many 


Industrial Organiza- 
tions, is 9,000,000. The Brookings 
Institution 
8.000.000 
required, The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development puts it at some- 
7,000,000 and 


estimated that 
more jobs 


recently 


would be 


where between 
10,000,000. 








Is this the postwar science classroom? The postwar designer for the 


Sheldon Company of Michigan has envisioned 
which training aids 


play 


an important role. 


this modern classroom 


charts, maps, dioramas, models and projected aids 


in 
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eee JOM SI1GI? 


. . . with a permanent and growing 


staff, complete facilities and the ex- 


perience of years in the production of 


films that do their jobs well—these 


are AUDIO assets which answer the 
eall of INDUSTRY and GOVERN- 
MENT for services urgently needed in 


those all-important tasks of training 


on every front. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue ® 


New York City 


Film Center Building 














Midwestern Forum 
Speakers Present 
Postwar Problems 











Business Screen Magazine 


% A brief digest of talks given at 
the Sixth Annual Midwestern Forum 
on Visual Teaching Aids, held at 
the University of Chicago on July 
21 and 22, reveals some of the post- 
war plans education has 
for the extended use of the visual 
medium. ! 


Wuo Witt Make THEM 


* Everybody will try to. 


which 


Special 
interest groups, various industries, 
schools, college professors, manu- 
facturers of projection apparatus, 
Hollywood, the government, and 
private commercial companies. 
While it appears that after the war 
everybody will attempt to make edu- 
cational pictures, few will succeed 
because it is a difficult job. 

Making a successful educational 
picture calls for an understanding 
not only of the film medium, but 
also of an understanding of the 
school curriculum and of good in- 
structional methodology. The Unit- 
ed States Office of Education has 
made first class visual aids that were 
needed for war training. The pres- 
ent attitude of Congress, however, 
indicates that there is little disposi- 
tion on the part of this body to 
subsidize the production of educa- 
tional motion pictures after the war 
emergency. 

The group most likely to emerge 
from post-war competition as suc- 
cessful will be the private producers 
of educational pictures who will 
serve education in somewhat the 
same way as the private manufac- 
turers of textbooks have served edu- 
cation. 


Wuo Witt Distrisute THEM? 
* There are two different problems 
in distribution. One has to do with 
marketing or actually selling class- 
room motion pictures and the other 
involves the distribution from film 
libraries to the ultimate consumer. 
These comments pertain to distri- 
bution used in the latter sense. 

There are two kinds of distribut- 
ing libraries. One is a library 


1. This abbreviated report of four brief talks 
given Saturday afternoon, July 22nd, 1944, as 
part of the program of the Midwestern For- 
um on Visual Teaching Aids was prepared by 
Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Chicago, who acted 
as Chairman of the meeting. Mr. Don C. 
Rogers, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois, answered the question, 
“Who will make them?” Mr. L. C. Larson, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Educa- 
tional Film Library Association and Consult- 
ant in Audio-Visual Aids, answered the ques- 
tions, “Who will distribute them?” and 
“Who will pay for them?" Mr. Ernst C. 
Waggoner, Director of Science and Visual 
Instruction, Elgin High School, Elgin, Mli- 
nois, discussed, ““‘Who will evaluate and use 
them ?” 











— 








which ‘distributes on a rental basis 
to consumers, and the second is a 
library which is owned by those 
persons or agencies that use the 
pictures. There is reason to expect 
that with respect to school uses 
within the predictable future, cities 
of 10,000 population, or greater, of 
which there are some 1,000 in the 
United States, will have their own 
film libraries. This, however, will 
serve less than one-half the popula- 
tion and the remainder will prob- 
ably continue to be served by rental 
or cooperative libraries. 

Prints housed in public libraries 
and for loan to civilians to be used 
in their become in- 
Not only will 
such films be used in homes but by 
all sorts of Service Clubs, Youth 
Organizations, and community 


homes. will 
creasingly popular. 


froups. 


Wuo Witt Pay ror THEem? 


* In the long run those who use 
the classroom motion pictures will 
pay for them. Subsidizations are 
practicable for the development of 
an experimental type of picture and 
to explore production techniques, 
but just as has been the case with 
textbooks, will have to be 
sufficiently valuable to schools to 
justify spending whatever funds are 
necessary. 

Even though the initial cost of 
most educational motion pictures is 
too high, the cost per pupil is 
frequently unbelievably low. Rec- 
ords were kept on one print that 
was shown 1,500 times to 35,000 
people at a cost of one mill per 


films 


individual. While this represents an 
unusual situation. it indicates that 
chosen films that 
are used widely results in a low per 
pupil cost. 


today carefully 


Wo Wixi Use anp EvaLuate 
THEM? 

* No matter how excellent the films 
are, and no matter how cheap they 
come, their pedagogical utility is 
nil unless they are intelligently used 
in the classroom. The success with 
which they are used in the class- 
room is much more important than 
the frequency with which they are 
used, although the latter index is 
constantly cited to prove that class- 
room motion pictures are being 
used effectively. 

There is still much fumbling in 
the utilization of classroom motion 
pictures although the situation has 
improved greatly in those schools 


where some person has been made | 


especially responsible for consulta- 
tion on the use of visual materials. 
In the last analysis it is the class- 


room teacher who determines | 


whether or not the films are used 


effectively. Consequently, any mate- | 


rials prepared to help in utilization 
must be materials prepared not only 
to reach administrators and super- 
visors, but also to reach the class- 
room teacher. She must be given 
an opportunity to screen pictures 
before they are purchased because 
with the exception of those prints 
accompanied by long teacher's man- 
uals it is impossible to make infer- 
ences about the actual content of a 
picture from the advertising circu- 
lars. 


Foundry training films get expert attention: Midwestern foundry experts 
and staff technicians for the U. S. Office of Education join with producers 


to assure technical accuracy. 


From left to right: Robert Wesley, Atlas 


director; Stanley McIntosh, of U. S. Office of Education; Ed Christiansen, 


USOE. Grouped around mold are: 


Roy Schroeder, 


Instructor at Wash- 


burne Trade School, Chicago; C. F. Wells, Pres., Chicago Foundry Co.; | 
A. DiGirolamo, foreman, Chicago Steel Foundry. In the background, stand- | 
ing, (1. to r.) are: John Curtis, Atlas Ed. Film Co.; Wm. Cureton, Supt., 
W. A. Jones Fdry. and Machine Co.; John Duggan, Supervisor, Chicago 
Public Schools and I. R. Rehm, President, Atlas Educational Films. 
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1913 
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1915 
1916 
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1920 
1921 

pee We've grown up with motion 
‘Sas pictures. Thirty-two years of expe- 


rience and our own modern plant 


insures pictures that get results. 


We are still making training 


films for Uncle Sam but have some 


time for industry. 





ESCAR MOTION PICTURES 


7315 CARNEGIE AVE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENDICOTT 


2707-8 








COMING EVENTS: Sales training aids now available 
in motion pictures and sound slidefilms: next issue! 
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ee Yue ARMY is convinced more 
than ever that training aids 
especially training films and 


film strips—when properly used are 
efficient 
and it is my own opinion that in 
the educational field the quality of 


instruction 


invaluable in instruction, 


increase as the 
and the 
technique of proper use of 


will 


quality of visual aids 
these 
increases. In other words, to 


better 
to be skilled in the proper use of 


aids 
be a teacher, one will have 
visual aids.” 

Thus slaying once more the fab- 
ulous dragon of visual aids as a 
teac her-replac ement in the educa- 
tional system, Col. D. C. Tredennick 
outlined for Washington visual war 
workers, recently, some of the ways 


in which the Army uses visual aids 


and the devices employed for get- 
ting maximum effectiveness from 
them and for implementing them 


with the training program. 


Col. Tredennick, chief of the 
Visual Aids Branch, Training Lit- 
erature and Visual Aids Division, 
Army Ground Forces—with head- 
quarters at the Army War College 

was preceded by Maj. A. M. 


Weimar, chief of the Visual 
Section of the 


in addressing 


Aids 
Army Service Forces, 
hundred 
people engaged in visual work in 


nearly a 


the nation’s capitol who meet weekly 
for discussion of developments in 
the field. 

Opening the session Maj. Weimar 
outlined the Army’s accepted visual 
aids: Training films, which are 
movies for training purposes based 
on established War Department 
film bulletins, 


of developments not yet 


doctrine; pictorial 
reports 
established doctrine; combat bulle- 
tins, picturizing combat experiences 
useful to trainees, which though not 
intended to be 
current; filmstrips, both sound and 


news releases are 
silent; charts, posters and graphic 
portfolios the latter 
charts and pictures in series to cover 


consist of 


an entire subject, with instructions 
for the lecturer's use provided on 
the back; 


devices as models, miniatures 


and such special training 
and 
sand tables. 

Care in the early preparation of 
any visual aid program, Maj. Wei- 
mar pointed out, saves considerable 
money and later effort, in addition 
to assuring a more satisfactory com- 
pletion. In beginning a training 
film, for example, the requesting 
agency prepares a lecture covering 
the subject of the projected film, as 
a basis for Army Pictorial Service's 
writing of the scenario; since the 
lecture simply defines what is to be 
covered, however, a military adviser 
is assigned to work with the scena- 
rio writer to assure accuracy in all 
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technical details and aid in expand- 
ing the subject for visualization; 
the same adviser follows the pro- 
duction through its entire progress. 
Though it sounds involved and 
complicated, Maj. Weimar asserted 
it was essential. 

“Unfortunately movies and gra- 
phics have long been associated with 
continued. 


“Training films can’t be entertain- 


entertainment,’ he 


ing. but some substitute for enter- 
must be found or the 


audience will go to sleep and the 


tainment 


entire effort is wasted. Use of prob- 
lem situations has been especially 
helpful; in establish a 


character with whom the soldier in 


these we 


the audience may identify himself 
and so grasp the material more 
easily. 

“Camera techniques can also be 
effective, though as yet we haven't 
gone far in development of new and 
striking uses of the camera itself. 
Models found 
good; oftentimes they will save con- 
siderable 


likewise have been 


time in preparation as 
compared with animation, and may 
simultaneously increase clarity.” 
Sound filmstrips are not being 
used as extensively as silent ones, 
either 
case, however, captions are extreme- 


Maj. Weimar reported. In 


ly important; their omission results 
in a measurable loss in effectiveness. 
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FOUR PRACTICAL 
DISTRIBUTION METHODS 


For the Showing of 


INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
TO THE PUBLIC 


Send for our Brochure which outlines in detail 
the many advantages of our distribution serv- 
ices for 16 mm. Sound Film which offer you 
selected audience groupings at low cost. 


TELEVISION 


A wide variety of subject material available 
for experimental, sustaining and commercial 
Televising. Write for special quotations. 


We Are Official Distributors of 
WAR DEPT. and NAVY INCENTIVE FILMS 
for INDUSTRIAL PLANTS in these states: 


NEW YORK MAINE CONNECTICUT 

VERMONT VIRGINIA WEST VIRGINIA 

GEORGIA ALABAMA NORTH CAROLINA 

LOUISIANA KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
MISSISSIPPI 
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25 West 45th Street 
19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. © 





Distributors of 16 mm. Sound FEATURES and SHORTS 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302'/2 So. Harwood St., Dallas |, Texas 


New York 19, N. Y. 























Here the visual presentation is con- 
sidered more important than the 
narration, and preparation of the 
visualization first is paramount. The 
Army’s current policy is to plan a 
filmstrip by means of rough layouts 
for approval purposes and follow 
these through in the normal manner 
with a significant saving of time 
and production costs. At the same 
time it was declared that filmstrips 
are substitutes for charts, 
than for motion pictures. 


rather 


When graphic presentations are 
prepared a complete series of dum- 
mies is used because the logic of 
the sequence is essential in a series 
of fifty or sixty charts. 

All these types of training aids, 
taken together with textbooks, form 
a package, Maj. Weimar concluded. 
None of them should be planned 
except in connection with the liter- 
ature which will make a single 
training unit. The speaker expressed 
the hope that such units would be 
used increasingly in high school 
and college for presentation of in- 
troductory material the back- 
ground of knowledge—leaving the 
instructor free to concentrate on 
more advanced work and on the 
individual student’s development. 

Continuing from that point Col. 
Tredennick reiterated that “Train- 
ing will proceed only in line with 
approved doctrine,” thus emphasiz- 
ing the utility of field and technical 
manuals—one of each of which has 
been prepared to instruct the in- 
structors in proper methods, for the 
Army also requires that the process 
involved in teaching be understood 
and mastered by the instructor. 

The instruction, 
then, consists of (1) preparation by 
the instructor; (2) explanation; 
(3) demonstration; (4) 
tion; (5) 


mechanism of 


applica- 
examination; and (6) 
discussion. 

Army training methods have been 
developed from the fundamental 
fact that the only means by which 
human beings impart ideas to one 
another are the five physical senses. 
All of these, at one time or another, 
are used in the five most commonly 
used military methods: 
lectures, demonstra- 
tions, group performance, and 
coach-and-pupil method, in which 
two students take turns 
and as pupil. 

Taking a lead from civilian edu- 
cational practices the Army recog- 
nized early the value and import- 
ance of visual aids as a means of 
enriching and vitalizing Army train- 
ing. This factor became increasing- 
ly important as it became necessary 
to speed up training and to train 
large numbers of soldiers. 

Col. Tredennick then explained 


training 
conferences, 


as coach 
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the principles upon which visual 
aids are produced: “Based on a 
knowledge of what our training 
subjects are, a study of the par- 
ticular problem involved, and our 
experience in conducting training 
in a particular subject, we get an 
excellent insight as to whether some 
aid is needed and then decide what 
type of aid to produce. Weighing 
the many factors involved we decide 
on production of training film, film 
strip, graphic portfolio, chart, mod- 
el, or demonstration piece. Regard- 
less of type, it must be integrated 
with training and fill a place in the 
training cycle. 

“The recognition of this principle 
in education is important if visual 
education is to grow in value and 
fill its proper place. The proper 
evaluation of subject matter, deter- 
mination of a need of an instruc- 
tional aid, and then the selection of 
the proper aid for that subject are 
essential elements of the educational 
problem. A teaching aid can be 
justified only when it satisfies a 
need. Ideally, it originates in the 
recognition of a specific need for 
such an aid at a specific point in 
the instructional process: it is devel- 
oped and constructed with this need 
in mind; it is approved because it 
meets the need; and it is used in 
the specific situation in which the 
need is felt. This concept points 
toward the teaching agency—those 
who are specifically charged with 
the instructional process or its su- 
pervision — as the agency which 
conceives the project, determines its 
content, guides its development, ap- 
proves the finished product, and 
prescribes its use. 

“Having produced a_ training 
aid,” Col. Tredennick continued, 
“the Army is interested in seeing 
that it is used properly. Continual 
pressure is applied toward recogni- 
tion that training aids are essential 
to efficient instruction and contin- 
ual efforts are made to assist train- 
ing officers in knowing what aids 
are available and how they are best 
used.” 

Beyond a special field manual on 
military training aids, preview fa- 
cilities are available at all stations 
for use in evaluating training films, 
film and combat bulletins and film- 
strips for any given training pro- 
gram. Training film digests are 
issued as a further spur to film-use, 
and as a help in evaluation. Train- 
ing film instruction guides are 
issued frequently. And for filmstrips 
there are illustrated instructor ref- 
erences, posters and booklets. The 
Army Ground Forces now are using 
charts showing frames in series 
from a number of filmstrips, and 
these give the instructor an oppor- 
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tunity for study without having to 
go through the strip itself; when 
posted over equipment to which it 
is applied, it gives the soldier an 
opportunity for self-instruction. 

A number of studies have been 
made of effectiveness of visual aids, 
and especially with training films. 
One Army Service Force survey 
indicated that with men of low in- 
telligence, repetition of the film 
increased learning and _ retention, 
though there was no marked effect 
from repetition with men of higher 
intelligence. Improvement was seen, 
again, if some time—hours or days 

elapsed between showings. 

Regardless of conditions, how- 
ever, and the number of types of 
aids used—sometimes just a train- 
ing film, sometimes three or four 
different aids to a specific program 

the men’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter presented in a film was 
materially increased by supplement- 
ing the film with an introductory 
explanation or with a _ follow-up 
quiz. Although the more intelligent 
men learned more from each type 
of presentation than did the men of 
less intelligence, value of the supple- 
mentary instruction itself was as 
great for the less intelligent men 
as for the more intelligent. The 
influence of the introductory exer- 
cise was not restricted to the specific 
material discussed in it, but applied 
also to topics not covered by the 
introduction. Use of material which 
cannot be assembled or disassem- 
bled during a presentation likewise 
increased learning, and with this the 
need for early planning of the visual 
aid was reiterated. 

It was pointed out that all of this 
training is below college level, and 
by way of introductory remarks it 
has been found valuable simply to 
key a film that is to be seen by a 
group by the instructor's saying 
“This film is about . . . look for this 
and this and this . . . ” and while 
focusing attention or certain speci- 
fic things may limit absorption, 
points stressed are those which are 
the essentials of the training, those 
which must be gotten over to make 
an effective soldier — and help to 
keep him a live and fighting one. 

Using control groups in which 
100 per cent equaled the scores in 
a map-reading examination follow- 
ing a film with which there was 
no preparatory period, Army Serv- 
ice Forces studies showed a 12 per 
cent increase in knowledge with use 
of the brief introduction, a 16 per 
cent increase where a review quiz 
covered and pointed up all the 
material in the film, and a 19 per 
cent increase with both introductory 
explanation and review quiz. 











BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 


THEATRICAL, EDUCATIONAL 
and 
INDUSTRIAL MOTION PICTURES 
SINCE 1912 


ORIGINATED and patented the Process by which 
Animated Cartoons are made 


ORIGINATED and introduced the SLIDE FILM 
and slide film projector 


FIRST producer of a Color Cartoon 


FIRST producer of Training Films used by any 
Army anywhere to train personnel. When the 
United States entered World War One, Bray 
Studios Inc., at its own expense produced sam- 
ple War Training Films, with which it per- 
suaded the U. S. Army to use Films to speed up 
Soldier Training. Bray Studios was then com- 
missioned to produce an extensive program of 
War Training Films. It is again producing 
War Training Films for this War. 


PIONEER in the production of EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS for School and Industrial use. 


IN THE FOREFRONT with original ideas 
THEN. In the forefront NOW with Original 
ideas and the KNOW HOW that only long 


experience gives. 


PRODUCER AND OWNER of one of the largest 
libraries of EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


OUR OWN extensive C ountry Wide Distribution 


Service, availahle for our customers. 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. 
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te WAR FILMS FOR WAR USE is the 
latest release from the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Office of War In- 
This booklet lists 79 


non-theatrical films available from 


formation. 


270 film library distributors in 48 
The booklet describes these 
war information films and lists the 


states. 


names of all distributors cooperat- 
ing with OWI to provide nation- 
wide distribution. 

These 16-mm films inform the 
American people of the status and 
of the 


the fighting fronts and the home 


progress war. They cover 
front. They point out the issues. of 
the war and clarify the nature of 
our enemies. They build an under- 
standing and a respect for our Allies 
in Britain, in China, in Russia, and 
around the world. They drive home 
dramatically and positively what 
Americans are doing and must do 


for \ it tory. 
WHEREVER AMERICANS MEET 


These motion pictures are for use 


wherever Americans meet for a 


serious purpose. They are being 


widely used in war plants, labor 


groups, service clubs, women’s 
clubs, parents’ groups, civilian de- 
fense meetings, community gather- 
ings, schools and colleges, chure hes, 
rural meetings, and fraternal 
froups. 

Films on our fighting forces in- 
clude Desert Victory, The 
Soldier, Reports from AAF, Target 
for Tonight, Report from the 
Beechhead, and What Makes a Bat- 
tle. 


Films on our allies include Re- 


Negro 


port from Russia, Here Is China, 
The Dutch Tradition. 
production front include Suggestion 
Box, Day of Battle, Behind the 
Winning Punch, The Arm Behind 


Films on the 


the Army. 
Home Front DRAMATIZED 
The 


coV ered by 


enemies is 
Divide 
and Conquer, Our Enemy The 
Japanese, The World at War. The 


home front is dramatized with many 


nature; of our 


such films as 


films, including Food and Magic, 
Challenge to Democracy, It's Every- 
body's War, Magic Bullets, and 
When Work Is Done. 

These films have been made avail- 


able 


various Federal agencies, including 


through the cooperation of 
Office of Defense Transportation, 
Office of Price Administration, War 
Production Board, War 
Authority, U. 5. 
Agriculture, U. S. 


Service, etc. 


Relocation 
Department of 
Public Health 
Others have been pro- 
duced by the Signal Corps, the 
AAF. and Coast Guard. Still others 


are films made available by British 


Information Services, Free French 
Press, National Film Board of 
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Netherlands Information 
Bureau, Polish Information Center. 
United China Relief, etc. 

Copies of the above directory of 
OWI War Films may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
Office of War Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. All bookings 


for these films should be made from 


Canada. 


tures, 


your local film library cooperating 
with OWI in war film distribution. 


Canada's “Guns for Victory” 


* Guns for Victory is the title cf a 
new motion picture in color, just 
completed for Atlas Steels Limited 


of Welland, by 


News Limited. Two reels in length, 


Associated Screen 


it describes in detail the production 
of special steels for gun barrels and 


breech blocks. The entire process 


is shown, from melting furnace 
through heat treating, press, ham- 
mer, rolling mill and machining op- 
erations. Some of the steel is even 
followed into ordnance plants where 
guns, large and small, are completed 
for the navy, army and air force. 

Directed by Jack Chisholm, the 
picture was produced from a scen- 
ario by Stephen Leacock Jr., with 
commentary handled by Albert 
Miller. 

Guns for Victory is a sequel to 
Fulfilled which has been 

before technical groups 
throughout Canada. The latter. sub- 
ject was a five-reel description of 
processes and facilities of the Atlas 
Steel plant at Welland. It was pro- 
duced to give buyers and users of 


Vision 
showing 


steel a better understanding of steel- 


FILMS for 
INDUSTRY 


..-in War and Peace 


PHOTOGRAPHY that tells a dramatic story 


ANIMATION that has established a 


standard in the industry 


SPECIAL 


EFFECTS that enliven and point up the basic 


idea. Also THREE-DIMENSION pictures. 


LOUCKS:NORLING 


243 WEST 35 TH ST. 


OTION RES 


DE FILMS 


NEW YORK 


SINCE 


CITY 
1923 





making processes. It is also ex- 
pected to serve a useful purpose in 
the development of export business, 
since it is ample proof of the capaci- 
ties and capabilities of the Welland 
steel-making plant. 


Plowshares Into Swords 


* Cockshutt Plow Company of 
Brantford, Canada, will shortly re- 
lease a new motion picture in color, 
Together We Serve. .It was pro- 
duced by Associated Screen News 
Limited for Cockshutt, principally 
for showing in farm areas, to*show 
“how a company that helps the 
farmers is helping to win a war.” 

Not only farm scenes and the 
manufacture of farm implements for 
mass production of food for victory 
are shown. A number of Cockshutt 
plants are visited as well to show 
how plowshares are turned into 
swords—to show the making of 
moulded plywood airplane fuselages, 
undercarriage assemblies for air- 
craft, exhaust manifolds, shell cases 
and grenades. 

This is the first picture in color 
to show the processes in making 
bonded plywood aircraft compo- 
nents. It is three reels in length, and 
will be released shortly for showings 
across Canada in the areas served 
by Cockshutt Plow. 


NAVED insures Films 


* Film users who have worried 
about their responsibility for film 
damage may now breathe more 
easily. Those who have been forced 
to replace twenty-five to fifty feet 
of a film damaged while in their 
care have discovered that most film 
rental contracts placed the responsi- 
bility for all such loss or damage 
on the customer. 

Film exchanges are now in a po- 
sition to provide a special form of 
insurance for film damage to protect 
their customers from all such loss 
or damage to film while in transit 
to the renter or in use on their pro- 
jectors. The charge for this insur- 
ance is nominal—10 cents for pro- 
grams under one hour and 20 cents 
for longer programs. 

The insurance is underwritten by 
Aetna Insurance Company, but it 
it available only through members 
of the National Association of Vis- 
ual Education Dealers. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 
visible “crawl” in the picture. The 
slow motion sequences permit the 
human eye to “take its time” in 
following the swift action of vari- 
ous camera shutters, of the perform- 
ance of popular flash bulbs, and 
of high-precision timings. This has 
been achievd through adroit use of 
extremely high speed motion pic- 
ture photography. 

To partially “freeze” the light- 
ning-fastion action of shutters and 
flash bulbs, the producers were 
compelled to film some of the se- 
quences at speeds running up to 
3000 frames per second. Photoflash, 
incidentally, provided the tremend- 
ous amount of light required. 

The new sound movie features 
the operations and characteristics of 
between-the-lens and focal plane 
shutters, various midget flash bulbs, 
and the relative merits of sundry 
reflectors—all with relation to one 
another. Detail action is shown 
through deft use of animation. 

Photographic “stills”, it was 
pointed out at the film’s premiere, 
are playing a significant role in 
virtually all operations of the armed 
forces. Countless flash pictures are 
being taken by the military for 
public consumption as well as for 
illustration in connection with case 
histories of all kinds. 

The high-speed sequences were 
made by Henry Lester, widely 
known photographer and technician 
for the Morgan & Léster firm of 
New York. 

Script for the film was written by 
G. E. Lamp Department’s P. A. 
Carson, Frank E. Carlson and Don 
Mohler. The entire production was 
supervised by O. H. Young, man- 
ager of the Photolamp Division of 
G. E. at Nela Park. Prints of the 
film are in the hands of G. E. Lamp 
Department’s district offices where 
arrangements may be made for 
showing the picture locally. 


Shows N. Y. Market 
* Produced by Harold B. Sherwood, 


advertising manager of the New 
York Daily News, a technicolor pro- 
duction showing the composition of 
the New York market had a recent 
presentation in Chicago, with a 
week’s screenings at lunch and at 
cocktail time drawing some 600 ad- 
vertising men and women. 

The production detailed an inves- 
tigation of the sections of the city 
and the suburbs from which 16,000 
customers of New York City’s dozen 
Florsheim shoe stores came, to pro- 
vide a picture of the economic status 
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OFF THE PRODUCTION LINE 


of customers of this high-priced 
chain which amazed the company 
and resulted in a substantial change 
in advertising approach. 


Screen Advertising Increases 


* Theater-screen advertising has in- 
creased 25% in the last year, chiefly 
as a result of local advertising, ac- 
cording to a report in Motion Pic- 
ture Herald. With national brand 
copy off considerably since the start 
of the war the report cited a test 
program in which 22 national ad- 
vertisers planned to spend a quarter 
million dollars to determine effec- 
tiveness of the medium; three na- 
tional campaigns are due to run in 
theaters this fall, as part of the pro- 
gram which also calls for use of 
marketing research methods ap- 
plied to studies of results. 


Industrial Advertisers’ 
7-Point Sound Slidefilm 


* Basis of a new 15-minute sound- 
slidefilm produced for the profes- 
sional development committee of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation is a seven-point check-list 
for making industrial advertising 
campaigns bring results. Each frame 
emphasizes the important part to be 
played by advertising in building 
postwar markets for, according to 
J. M. McKibbin, postwar advertising 
success will depend largely on abil- 
ity to learn and profit from failures. 
McKibbin, manager of application 
data and training for Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 
(East Pittsburgh, Pa.) and NIAA 
vice-president, developed the pro- 
gram in cooperation with the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee. 

The seven checks are: (1) Do I 
have sufficient data from the manu- 
facturing division? (2) Have I 
done a thorough job of market de- 
termination? (3) Have I correlated 
campaign with distribution strength 
or weakness? (4) Is my advertising 
appropriation adequate for the job? 
(5) Has my budget been loaded 
down with non-advertising expenses? 
(6) Does my advertising help the 
customer solve HIS problems? (7) 
Have I made provision for the thor- 
ough training of the field selling 
force? 

New York advertising executives 
asked to cite reasons for some of 
their “failures,” indicated chiefly 
Point No. 2, then Point 6. Points 
1, 3 and 7 each received about the 
same number of mentions. McKib- 
bin emphasized that the last, on 
training the field selling force, “can 
make all the other six count.” 











ACTION SCENES 


From the HOME and BATTLE 
FRONTS! 


The following films show some of the many problems 
encountered on both the HOME and BATTLE 
FRONTS and the methods used to meet the emer- 
gencies of a WORLD AT WAR! 


ALL SUBJECTS AVAILABLE IN 16MM SOUND 





PARTNERS IN PRODUCTION—28 minutes 

(Made in Britain by the National Film Board of Canada) 
Using a problem of reorganization at a north country coal mine 
as an example, this film outlines the story of the Joint Production 
Committees in Britain. An authentic picture of Labor and Man- 
agement in collaboration, and a striking picture of democracy 
at work. 


COSTAL COMMAND—460 minutes 


The hunting down and destruction of a German Raider in a 
fight comparable to the sinking of the Bismarck. The hero is 
a Sunderland Flying Boat which patrols the Atlantic to protect 
the convoys, and the cast included Beauforts, Hudsons, Cata- 
linas, Junker 88s and Messerschmitts. The film, released the- 
atrically by RKO, was made with the cooperation of | the 
Admiralty and Air Ministry. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN—11 minutes 


An eager youngster, rescued from the wreck of a merchant ship 
sunk by torpedoes, takes a gunnery course and at last gets his 
chance of sinking a sub. Under cover of this human story, we 
see the life of the merchant seamen, its hardships, its humor and 
its unassuming heroism. Already known as a classic of the sea 
in England, this film is now available in 16mm for the first time 


in the USA. 





Other Subjects of General Interest 
ACT AND FACT SERIES 
D-DAY—11 minutes e CHERBOURG—11 minutes 


These two films taken under fire tell the true and thrilling story 
of the Allied invasion of France from the establishment of the 
first beachhead to the capture and occupation of the famous 
port city of Cherbourg. Commentary by Clyde Kittel, NBC 
announcer, adds vigor to the vivid picturization. 


WAR SPECIALS 
NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD—10 minutes 


This film shows the tremendous task facing the Allies in bringing 
new life to the starving people of a city ravaged by the Nazis 
and by disease. It also reveals in part the magnitude of the job 
facing them in the rehabilitation of occupied Europe. 


THESE ARE THE MEN—12 minutes 


A fantasy in which the Nazi leaders are seen in typical poses 
and are made to speak their own denunciation. A narrator’s voice 
recalls all their barbaric deeds, and a voice representing the 
peoples of the world promises punishment for them all. 


New Catalog Now Available 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


(An Agency of the British Government) 
30 Rockefeller Plaza . New York City, 20 
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CATERPILLAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


the best equipment in the World. 
It also illustrates their adept hand- 
ling of that equipment. 

Our Fighters was supplied to 
“Caterpillar” dealers to show their 
customers how the armed services 


are using machines which would 


normally be building better roads 
and highways, plowing fields, irri- 
gating land, spraying orchards, 


fields, 


rock and numerous other peace time 


working in oil quarrying 


jobs. 
Unites COMPONENT SUPPLIERS 


This film 


unusual project. 


was also used on an 
“Caterpillar” buys 
thousands of component parts from 
hundreds of foundries, forge shops 
and manufacturing which 
both 


ished items from air-cleaners to pis- 


plants 


make finished and semi-fin- 
ton rings. This film was shown to 
employees of these suppliers so that 
they know the part their 


products play in “Caterpillar” ma- 


might 


chines in the many theatres of war. 

Each of these supplier firms were 
contacted first by letter asking if 
they thought this plan had merit as 
a morale builder and if they agreed 
that it did to arrange a proper time 
and place for the showing. 

At some of these plants the pic- 
ture was shown during the lunch 
period, at others, during work shift 
changes and at some on company 
time. Forty minutes was required 
for the film’s running time. 


SHOWINGS VERY EXTENSIVE 


The sizes of plants ranged from 
fifty to two thousand employees. 
Sometimes the film was projected 
in a warehouse, sometimes in the 
shop, in the plant assembly room, 
or wherever space was available. At 
some plants it was necessary to 
show the films several times so that 
all their employees might see it. 
Cardboard or tarpaulin was used 
to cover windows or sky lights. Of.- 
ten packing boxes were used for 
In six weeks the movie was 
7500 


seats. 
shown to workers in five 
states. 
* The entire projection equipment 
was portable. It consisted of a Bell 
and Howell Filmosound with a 750 
watt lamp and a one-inch lens. The 
screen was a Dalite 52 x 72 inch. 
All four of the above movies are 
16 mm. sound films, in black and 
white—the photography on all but 
Our Fighters was made by the com- 
Pel! ript 


was written by the advertising de- 


pany’s photographic staff. 


partment and the sound recordings 
purchased commer ially. 
movies 


These might well be 
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This Radiant 





TROOPS SEE FILM SHOWINGS IN BROAD DAYLIGHT 





‘Daytime’ Shadow Box Screen in use at Fort Sam Houston (Texas). 


screen was especially developed for such 


purposes. 








termed “by products” of advertis- 
ing. At the same time they are 
doing a public service which will 





" 


be remembered when the company 
can again fully serve civilian cus- 


tomers. 


No. 1 OF A SERIES 
ABOUT OUR STAFF 


E found these sketches pinned 
to the drawing board of Olive 


Bailey, who formerly specialized in 


drawing animals and children. Cur- 





\ 


rently she is animating technical 
training films as unlike this little 
pup as War is to Peace. We hope 
her little dog will have his day in 
the postwar world and become a 


star salesman. 


SPRINGER PICTURES, INC. 


FISHER BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


35 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES - ANIMATION - SLIDE FILMS 


WIRE RECORDING 


% On the “audio” side of audio- 
visual aids to selling and training, 
new developments of an old idea 
threaten something of a postwar 
revolution. The idea: magnetic re- 
cording on steel tape or heavy steel 


wire. The refinement: magnetic 
recording on a _  .004-inch wire 


(about the thickness of a human 
hair) feeding from a spool of five- 
inch diameter and two-inch width, 
instantly playable without process- 
ing and with high fidelity, and 
capable of more than 100,000 play- 
backs without serious deterioration. 

Adaptable to a wide range of 
uses outside the teaching and selling 
fields—for such things as court re- 
porting, home recording of broad- 
casts, logs of airplanes flights, for 
example—at least two possibilities 
are seen within the field: use with 
slidefilms for lecture work, replac- 
ing disc recordings, and use with a 
variety of public displays. 

First tried by Danish physicist 
Valdemar Poulsen who got poor 
reproduction from recordings on 
heavy wire, the most recent develop- 
ment is the work of 27-year-old In- 
ventor Marvin Camras, with further 
development by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

With several disc recording com- 
panies said to be seeking licenses, 
the Armour Foundation has licensed 
General Electric, McLouth Steel 
Corporation (Detroit), Utah Radio 
Products Company (Chicago), and 
C. G. Conn, Ltd. (Elkhart, Ind.) to 
manufacture recorders. The wire, 
which undergoes no mechanical 
change but merely takes on new 
magnetic qualities, and which may 
be “wiped” clean of its sound by 
feeding through a de-magnetizing 
head, is being made by the National 
Standard Company (Niles, Mich.) 

It is expected that cost will be 
moderate, since many of the essen- 
tial parts are already available in 
the standard radio set itself; ulti- 
mately, of course, it may be devel- 
oped into a built-in feature of many 
radio receivers. Present size of the 
unit is comparable to a typewriter 
or large portable radio, with a 
pocket-sized portable dictating ma- 
chine now in the works. 

Sturdiness has been proved in a 
variety of conditions, and it has 
been demonstrated that no attention 
need be given the unit while it is 
operating. 

* * J 
* More than 35,000 prints of train- 
ing films produced by the U. S. 
Office of Education have been sold 
thus far, recent statistics revealed. 
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CALSHIP'S INDUCTION FILM 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 16) 
FTER SEEING California Ship- 
building Corporation’s new in- 


film, 


Calship in twelve months will save 


duction “new-hires” ai 
the company approximately twenty 
times the cost of producing the 
motion slidefilm. 

That is the opinion of Russell 
Bergemann, Calship’s industrial re- 
lations manager, who believes that 
Calship’s new visual education in- 
duction program will help greatly 
to speed the shipyard’s production 
of “Ships for Victory.” 

“Increased efficiency as a result 
of increased beginning knowledge 
of the plant, and of its rules and 
its services, should save at least one 
hour for every one of the 35,000 
men and women Calship expects to 
hire in the next twelve months,” 
Bergemann said in discussing the 
film. “By giving the in-coming 
worker a visual idea of what con- 
fronts him, the induction film can 
save each new employee dozens of 
lost motions in adjusting to his new 
work.” 

The new induction program, in- 
augurated in July, 1944, was con- 
ceived more than a year earlier. It 
was in early September, 1943, that 
J. M. Warfield, administrative 
manager of California Shipbuilding 
Corporation, called upon Calship’s 
public relations department to de- 
vise a more satisfactory induction 
program for new employees. 

At that time, the recruits were 
brought from an exhausting struggle 
at the hiring hall to a classroom 
for unillustrated lectures on the 
yard and safety practices. The new 
workers listened for approximately 
two hours and left the lecture room 
bored, confused and unprepared for 
many problems ahead. 

After study of Army and Navy 
induction training methods and 
those in use in other plants, a visual 
program was decided upon. It 
could present these advantages: 

1. The program would be uni- 
form on all three shifts. It could 
be approved in toto and would not 
vary in any manner. 

2. It could orient the employee 
more quickly, enabling him to fit 
into production sooner, thus saving 
countless hours of waste motion. 

3. It would be a definite aid to 
morale, giving employees an ac- 
curate picture of Calship’s back- 
ground, purpose, history, problems, 
importance, aims and opportunities. 
Fewer accidents, fewer lost hours 
and fewer terminations would he 
the result. 

4. A much greater portion of the 
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program would be remembered, as 
it would appeal to the eye as well 
as the ear. 

5. Tremendous savings would be 
effected by the company. Not only 
the program itself could be shorter 
but the entire proceedings could be 
handled by one man. Still more 
important, because of quicker orien- 
tation, each new employee could 
save from one to a dozen or more 
hours in his first few weeks of em- 
ployment. This, multiplied by the 
yearly number of new-hires, mounts 
to an extremely impressive saving, 
dollars but in 


not only in man 


hours. 


ILLUSTRATED BooKLets Usep 


To reinforce the visual program, 
illustrated booklets covering Calship 
history, services, rules and practices 
were planned for distribution to the 
new workers. These booklets would 
contain a map of the yard and 
would be small enough to fit in a 
lunch box or overall pocket so that 
the worker could have it handy for 
the first few weeks. 

An orange and blue booklet, 
Calship Ways, covers in printed 
form the points the new worker has 
just seen on the screen. Profusely 
illustrated, its 48 pages present a 
map of the yard, four full-page pho- 
tographs and 28 cartoons by Bill 
Tara, contracting artist. A second 
booklet, Safety Helps, also illus- 
trated by Tara, explains more fully 
the yard’s safety rules and prac- 
tices. 


TERMED Vast IMPROVEMENT 


“The reaction seems favorable,” 
comments Walter Routery, section 
head of force control, who has been 
in charge of presenting the film 
each day. “We have not had time 
to discover definite results yet but 
at least we are sure that none of 
the important points of the induc- 
tion program get lost, strayed or 
stolen in the presentation. While we 
could have wished for something 
better, this seems the best solution 
we could have obtained on our 
budget. The film, together with the 
booklets, is indeed a vast improve- 
ment over the lecture system we 
had.” 

Bergemann thinks the film is also 
valuable as a morale builder. “The 
employee who is shoved into a tool 
room under Way 7 has little oppor- 
tunity to find out anything about 
the finished ship. This film gives 
him a perspective of the yard and 
the importance of the job. For this 
reason alone, the expense of the new 
program would be justified.” 












Skillfully produced motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms have broken all 
records for training during the war. 
/n the post war world they will do 
an even bigger job for business in 
the fields of 


SALES - PERSONNEL TRAINING - PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and when the time comes... PHOTO & SOUND will be ready 
to help you visualize your plans. 


PHOTO & SOUND, INC. 


606 MONTGOMERY STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 11 
SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING FILM PRODUCER 
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® For 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® For Single Frame Slidefilm 
© For Double Frame Slidefilm 


Vs easier, more economical to use this ver- 
satile 3-in-1 projector. Gives more illumination 
r watt — assures perfect clarity of image. Can 
changed from film to slide showing — in a 
Jiffy! Has Manumatic slide carrier — Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing — smooth tilting — accurately 
centered optical system. 300 watt lamp capacity. 
Complete with custom-built carrying case. 


Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 
Educational Institutions — Army and Navy 
Maritime Bases— Government Agencies 
War Industries — Medical Professions, etc. 


Y Instantly Set up 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


Film Loops Naturally 
. ~~ Will Not Scratch 


Conveniently Portable 
—Yet Very Stable 
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Dept. B, 1220 W. Madison 31. ff 
Chicago 7, U.S.A. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
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(CONTINUED 


FROM PAGE 18) 
will make television 
sible. 

Apparently the American public 
is prepared to accept television, for 
a market survey RCA of 
eleven principal cities revealed that 
if receivers could be produced for 
$200, approximately 60% of the 
people would buy them. Although it 
is difficult to foresee the exact place 
of television in the home, it has 
already been ascertained that the 
novelty of television wears off very 
quickly. Television will, therefore, 


have to hold its audience on merit 


networks pos- 


made by 


alone. The competition will be stiff, 
for comparison with Hollywood 
feature motion pictures, which in 
1943 cost an average of $395,000 
each to produce according to the 
Film Daily, is immediately invited. 

Even when television develops to 
a point where it reaches an audience 
comparable to the large 
radio networks, the expenditure of 
a sum of 


present 
money anywhere ap- 
proaching the cost of a Hollywood 
production will be prohibitive. This 
cost differential, together with the 
poorer quality of the television im- 
age, as compared with the theatrical 
screen, will doubtless make it im- 
practical to produce anything akin 
to the Hollywood product. The type 
of film which the non-theatrical 
producers of the country have long 
been successfully marketing will, 
therefore. have the field almost to 
themselves. Time may even record 
television as a medium for dissem- 
inating education and information 
rather than a medium for entertain- 
ment. 


ADVANTAGES ARE COMPARED 
Live action television will possess 
some, but not all, of the important 
advantages of the motion picture as 


It will 
not, for example, be able to tele- 


a means of communication. 


scope the time angle, nor will most 
of the advantages of selective edit- 
ing be possible. The advantages of 
the motion picture as a basis for 
television broadcasts will be freely 
called on for the spontaneity of 
television is an asset, which is of 
doubtful value except in the case 
of news, sporting events and com- 
petitions. Unquestionably the great 
telecasts of the 
prove to be the 


news future will 


most interesting 
events on the air. When the spon- 
taneity angle is really worthwhile, 
it will certainly be capitalized on 
through televised theatre projection. 
When such events are broadcast by 
they will attract the 
greatest television audiences. 


television, 


It’s A Movie Projector 


For the daily run of the mill tele- 
casts we can, however, consider the 


POSTWAR TELEVISION 


television sets as a sound movie 
projector in the home. That which 
makes a motion picture interesting 
will make a television broadcast in- 
teresting. Today one must go 
trouble, a 


great deal of expense, or both, in 


through considerable 
obtaining and projecting a 16 mm. 
sound motion picture. Tomorrow, 
with television, we will need only 
to flick our wrist and have the 
choice of a wide selection of audio- 
visual education and entertainment 
material. 

Since television may cut deeply 
into the audiences which the pre- 
war non-theatrical motion picture 
played to, it is opportune to sum- 
marize the reasons why the film will 
be assured a leading place in the 
television structure. 

As previously mentioned, motion 


Bold Poster Size! 
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Plus 


Movement! 


pictures will enable the simultane- 
ous broadcasting of the same mate- 
rial from a large number of stations 
(before networks are developed) 
and will also permit the rebroad- 
casting of important events at times 
convenient to a station’s audience. 
Motion pictures furthermore will 
insure perfect performance. Mis- 
takes in dialogue and acting and 
unfortunate camera angles can be 
eliminated in film editing and re- 
takes can be made at will. This is 
extremely important, for unlike 
radio, scripts will show in televi- 


sion. 
RELIEVES SCRIPT MEMORIZING 
Therefore, long and tedious re- 
hearsals and memorizing of scripts 


would be required before a convinc- 
ing television continuity would be 











Plus 
Persuasive 
Voice! 


lf there’s such a thing as a 


PERFECT AD.. THIS IS IT ! 


Imagine an advertisement as large as a 24-sheet poster— 
an advertisement that moves and talks—and employs mo- 
tion, voice and full color to demonstrate the use and merits 


of your product. 





Then imagine such an advertisement presented to audi- 
ences of your selection—audiences that have nothing to 
do but see and hear your advertisement! 

That's truly the perfect advertisement—and that’s MIN- 
UTE MOVIES—dramatic, one-minute commercial mo- 
tion pictures shown in as many or few as desired of nearly 
12,000 motion picture theatres in the United States. 


Hard-boiled, successful national advertisers—and sec- 
tional accounts too—have tested MINUTE MOVIES thor- 
oughly, are using them on a wide scale right now! Many 
advertisers have used them for years! 


The facts and figures of their experiences are eye-open- 
ing! Write for full details on MINUTE MOVIES today. 








WRITE TODAY! 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 


* 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 





ready for live action television. 
With motion pictures, scripts can be 
rehearsed immediately before each 
short scene and largely memorized 
as the shooting progresses. If a fluff 
is made, all that is wasted is a few 
feet of film instead of the reputation 
of all those concerned. We all know 
how many retakes are required in 
film production. Think of the prep- 
aration and rehearsals that would 
be required if we knew that no 
retakes could be made. When deal- 
ing with children, animals or other 
subjects whose actions cannot be 
precisely foretold, the necessity for 
using film and securing a satisfac- 
tory take by the trial and error 
method is obvious. 

Present day television has not the 
light sensitivity of fast motion pic- 
ture film. This offers considerable 
advantage in depth of focus and 
picture quality, when film is used 
as an intermediate step between live 
action and the television camera. 


Provipes LecaL Recorp 


Telecasting from films will give a 
record, important from a_ legal 
standpoint, of what actually went 
on the air. It will thus eliminate 
any necessity for recording on film, 
or in any other manner which may 
be devised, a transcription of the 
picture and sound presentation of 
the screen. 

Even with live television broad- 
casts the use of stock footage or 
specially taken films as transition 
or background material will be im- 
portant. Rear projection as used in 
present day film production will 
doubtless offer the same advantages 
to the electronic camera as it does 
to the film camera. Television 
equipment will enable the operator 
to cut or dissolve from a film image 
to a live image as readily as the 
mixer at a recording studio blends 
one film track with another. 


Can BE Used IN FIELD 


After being televised, films can 
be used in their present fashion for 
non-theatrical showings. 
tings 


Film cut- 
from one production may 
profitably be used for later shows, 
and a file of past films will offer 
valuable reference material to di- 
rectors, artists and producers in 
planning new and better produc- 
tions. 

Techniques which have been de- 
veloped for obtaining unusual ef- 
fects through retarding or acceler- 
ating the speed with which motion 
pictures are taken will be a neces- 
sary intermediate step if we are to 
show such effects on the television 
screen. The entire field of anima- 
tion and the use of slow motion are 
two outstanding examples of tele- 
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vision’s reliance on a film. While 
optical effects can be obtained to a 
limited degree with direct television 
equipment, it may well prove more 
practical to produce them first on 


film. 
A Mepium FoR AVDERTISERS 


Without doubt television will be 
supported by There- 
fore, the field for producing short 
commercials will be large. These 
will require split-second editing and 
a precision and pace which will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to match 
through live action television. When 
televising direct, there is always the 
possibility of costly blunders which 
could do serious damage to a spon- 


advertisers. 


sors public relations program. 
Imagine, for example, the effect on 
a cigarette promotional campaign 
if a smoker before the television 
camera was suddenly taken with a 
coughing spell just after a puff of 
a “throat soothing” smoke. Films 
because of their dependable char- 
acter will not only be good insur- 
ance for the advertiser but the same 
commercials can be used over and 
over again if the unions will permit. 


WHAT OF THE UNIONS? 


The union situation in regard to 
television may best be summarized 
at the present as one of watchful 
waiting. However, when television 
leaves its present experimental pe- 
riod there probably will be many 
jurisdictional disputes. The various 
unions in radio, the theatre and the 
motion picture will all vie for a 
leading place in the field. 

Distribution has long been the 
greatest problem facing the non- 
theatrical producer. Television may 
be the answer. The first showing of 


a new film in the future may not 
be to small audiences like that of 
today, but to the great American 
public in every city and state in the 
Union. 

Motion producers, _ be- 
cause of long experience in dealing 
with the pictorial, will hold an im- 
portant advantage in the early day 


picture 


of television over those who are at 
present working in the radio indus- 
try, for the visual sense is by far the 
most dominant means of absorbing 
information. 

Let us, therefore, be progressive 
and active in the formative years of 
television to the end that we may 
become an integral part of the new 
industry. 


New Lens Cleaning Fluid 


* Opti-kleen, the new lens cleaning 
fluid recently launched by Bell & 
Howell Company, is this company’s 
answer to the problem of efficiently 
cleaning surface-coated glass. A 
reflection-reducing process, surface- 
coating was introduced as a war- 
time necessity, and will be a peace- 
time “must”. 

The appreciable superiority of 
surface-coated lenses is matched by 
Opti-kleen, especially designed to 
keep pace with this lens improve- 
ment. Reflection-reducing coatings 
may be severely damaged by the 
use of a cleaning material contain- 
ing wax, so Bell & Howell labora- 
tories brought forth this doubly- 
effective solution for any lens or 
finder cleaning, acclaimed superior 
due to the absence of all solids, 
which eliminates the possibility of 
residue from the cleaning fluid 
being left on the surface of the 


glass. 


Canadian workers see both training films and war reports at regular 
intervals through film showings arranged by the Industrial Circuits Divi- 
sion of Canada’s National Film Board. 
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TEAMWORK... 


Filmcraft can offer you the teamwork so essential to speed and 
simplicity—can help you put your story across on film—with scenes 
and dialogue of your own choosing. An experienced staff offers 
time-proved service of professional caliber. 


Our large, fully equipped sound studio in New York is available for 
the production of special pictures, at a nominal fee. If the situa- 
tion demands “location” shooting, capable crews and adequate 
equipment are placed at your disposal. 


Write for full particulars today 


FILMCRAFT PRODUCTIONS 


Division of 
SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 


201 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Illinois 











STEEL Motion Picture 
PEM! CAINS ana JRI8)8 ILS 


AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY~ 


Don’t accept substitutes when you can get the very best 
-- Compco STEEL Cans and Reels, available for imme- 
diate shipment in a complete range of sizes. Write today 
for catalog sheet and price list. 


“Available on priority only, of course. 





COMMERCIAL METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


2253 West St. Paul Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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STANDARD OIL'S 
WAR SERVICE 


* Throughout the West. Standard 
Oil Company of California has en- 
rolled its motion picture service in 
the war effort with remarkable re 
sults. Hundreds of 
war workers have thrilled to recent 
Standard has 


them on the job. In fa 


thousands ol 
war releases which 
brought 
have 


miliar surroundings they 


gained a greater appreciation of 
how inseparable are the war fronts 
and the home front. 

Rating high among the unusual 
showings Standard has conducted 
series of motion 


were a picture 


screened for workers 
hundreds of feet 


the mines of the Inspiration 


shows mine 


underground it 


Consolidated Copper Company at 
Inspiration, Arizona. War Commu 
niques, released by the War Depart 
shown during the 


ment, were 


miners’ luncheon period. 
ReacH THOUSANDS OF GROUPS 


Standard’s free 


which is available for the asking. 


picture service, 


has brought information, instruction 
and entertainment to thousands of 
interested groups. Showings have 
been made to service clubs, fraternal 
organizations, schools and indus 
trial groups. They have been held 
halls of 
induction 
West Coast shipyards, in the cook 
and bunk houses of lumbermen and 


oil field 


where 


in the assembly housing 


projects, in centers ol 


workers and in 


pranges 


farmers and their families 
assemble. They have also been held 
in State penitentiaries. 

fitted to the 


audience and experience has shown 


The pictures are 


that war workers and service clubs 
prefer war films and pictures about 
During the 
Fifth War Loan campaign, in co 
with local War 
Standard 


showings of the War Department's 


our Allies or the enemy. 
operation Finance 


committees, made many 


special films released for this drive 


SuHow TECHNICAL FILMs 


Many showings of technical films 
have been made to vocational train- 
branches 


ing schools and various 


of the armed services. These pl 
tures deal chiefly with the petroleum 
industry and the manufacture and 
use of fuels and lubricants. 

lo convalescing servicemen in 
government hospitals, Standard has 
brought films of an entertainment 
nature which are always welcome. 
These showings are made to large 
groups assembled in Red Cross 
Canteens or USO halls and at othe 
times are conducted in the wards 


for bedridden patients. 
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Films go everywhere: a Standard Oil showing down in the mines of the 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company at Inspiration, Arizona. Miners 
are seeing war films through arrangements made by this sponsor. 
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Activity BeEGAN IN 1935 
The use of motion pictures by 
this company is not a new activity. 
Its first motion pictures were pro- 
duced in 1935 to better acquaint 
employees with the scope of the 
company’s operations and its prod- 
ucts. As their value 
became known outside of company 


educational 


circles showings were made upon 
request to schools, industrial con- 
cerns and other interested groups. 

Thus, fortunate, 
with our country’s entrance into the 
war, to have 


Standard was 


available a trained 
staff of men fully equipped to con- 
duct The 
company at once enlarged its film 
library to include films on first aid 
and many 


motion picture shows. 


civilian defense 
subjects. Today many of the pic- 
tures shown are provided by the 
War Department and the Office of 
War Information. Standard of 
California’s pictures and 
service have enrolled for the dura- 
tion and are filling a definite public 
need. 


other 


motion 


Aid Cotton Production 


* To stimulate morale, cut absen- 
teeism and aid in boosting produc- 
tion, J. Walter Thompson’s motion 
picture 
through theatres in areas 
where cotton textile and tire cord 
mills are located a series of seven 
four-minute films prepared at the 
suggestion of the War Production 
Board to make workers more enthu- 


department is _ releasing 


local 


siastic about their jobs and their 
contribution to the war. The series 
is part of a larger WPB campaign 
dedicated to morale improvement in 
the cotton textile business. 

l sing borrowed 
from 


some scenes 


such industrial concerns as 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany and U. S. Rubber Company 
to save needless duplication, the 
short films include on-the-spot dra- 
matic sketches enacted by local 
people, and brief talks by such 
government officials as WPB's 
Charles Wilson, James F. Byrnes, 
director of War Mobilization, Vice- 
Admiral S. M. Robinson of the 
Office of Procurement & Material. 
and Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell of 
the Army Service Forces. 

Sound Masters, Inc., did the pro- 
duction. Script was handled by the 
Thompson film department which, 
additionally, prepared an exploita- 
tion booklet and posters. 


* * * 


* Sales education and service train- 
ing appear to be the first two sub- 
jects of current importance in 
postwar film planning of industrial 
concerns. 
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JOB TRAINING 





INDUSTRIAL FILM SOURCES SSRGERGE POUR 


(Shop and Office) 


Drartinc Ties—30 minute, 16mm sound 
motion film showing basic 
techniques; a short-cut in breaking in 
draftsmen. Price, $55. 
Available from Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Fake A Letter PLease—24 minute, l6mm 
sound film on how to dictate a letter; a 
shrewd and humorous corrective for 
time-wasting, nerve-wracking pitfalls in 
letter dictating. Especially helpful in 
training new junior executives. Price, 
$20.44. Produced by U. S. Navy. Avail 
able from Castle Films, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Apvancep Typinc SHortcuts—l6mm U. 
S. Navy sound film showing methods by 
which typists and secretaries can turn 
out work with less effort. Useful for 
improving experienced typists. Price, 
$23.76. Available from Castle Films, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

THe Instpe oF Arc 


beginning 


Wepinc — l6mm 
sound film in six ten-minute parts, each 
complete in itself. Titles include: 
Fundamentals, Flat Position, Horizontal 
Position, Alternating Current—Flat and 
Horizontal Position, Vertical Position, 
and Overhead Position. Available singly 
or as a complete series from General 
Electric Visual Instruction Section, 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
eral Electric 
tributor. 

THe INsIpDE OF 
WELDING 


or the nearest Gen- 
branch or welding dis- 


Atomic-HypDROGEN Anr¢ 

16mm sound film in two ten 
minute parts, each complete in itself. 
Part One describes the fundamentals o} 
arc welding, Part Two shows the proper 
techniques for principal types of joints, 
how to control the molten pool and cor- 
rections for improper welding condi- 
tions. Available from General Electric’s 
Visual Instruction Section, Schenectady, 
N. Y., or the nearest General Electric 
branch or welding distributor. 

Licht ON MatHEeMATics—a 24-unit slide- 
film kit-set review of arithmetic, geom- 
etry, algebra, and graphs. Useful for 
engineers and others who work in math- 
ematics. Price, $81 (for complete series). 
Individual subjects also available at $4 
each from Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
and Jam Handy offices in Chicago, New 
York, Washington, Dayton and Los 
Angeles. 

THe Workinc or Macnestum—30 minute, 
16mm sound film on how to work mag 
nesium and what can be done with it; 
includes precautions for the prevention 
of fire and corrosion and handling acci 
dents. Particularly helpful to engineer- 
ing, industrial and technical groups. 
Available from Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. 

Dia Inpicator Gaces and Tue Dtat 
InpicatoR— 20 minute, 16mm _ sound 
films teaching the basic facts on how 
to use the dial indicator and the dial 
indicator gage. Particularly helpful in 
introducing new employees to general 
plant methods. Available from _pro- 
ducer, Federal Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I 

How to We.p ALumiInum—35 minute, 
l6mm sound film made in cooperation 
with Aluminum Company of America. 
Covers arc-welding, gas-welding, adjust- 
ment of torch, metal-arc, carbon-arc, 
and atomic hydrogen process, as well as 
complete and incomplete heat and bend 
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drawing 


tests. Useful for both beginners and 
experienced welders. 
Aluminum Company of America, 80] 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NIONMELT WetpiINc—AN ELecTRI¢ 
Wetpinc Process—15 minute, l6mm 
sound film describing the principles and 
application of unionmelt welding which 
allows high-quality welds to be made 
in one pass at high speeds. Available 
from Linde Air Products Company, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
NIONMELT Wexpinc In INpUstRY—GeEN- 
ERAL APPLICATIONS—15 minute, 


Available from 


~ 


16mm 
sound films showing the actual use of 
unionmelt welding in a number of ap- 
plications ranging from pressure vessels 
and pipe to the construction of railroad 
equipment. Available from Linde Air 
Products Company, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

How to Form ALUuMINUM—a series of 
five l6mm sound films on different 
phases of aluminum fabrication. Titles 
include: General Sheet Metal Practice, 
21 minutes; Blanking and Piercing, 16 
minutes; Tube and Shape Bending, 14 
minutes; Drawing, 
Stamping, 22 minutes; Spinning, 17 
minutes. Available from Aluminum 
Company of America, 801 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Stretching and 


FOREMAN TRAINING 


It’s Our Jos—35 minute, 16mm sound 
film on problems foremen must meet 
and means of solving them. Sequences 
cover the subject of foremanship from 
properly introducing a new worker to 
his job to cooperation with other fore 
men. Especially useful for breaking in 
new foremen. Available from Pratt and 
Whitney Div. of United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, East Hartford, Conn. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY 


(Note: A complete 32-page safety film 
catalog of both motion pictures and sound 
slidefilms, covering industrial safety, pub- 
lic safety, fire prevention, first aid, health 
and hygiene, farm safety, and others may 
be obtained at reprint cost of 15 cents a 
copy by writing the editors of this maga- 
zine.) 

Hei_p Wantep—l6mm sound film showing 
the basic principles of first aid. Very 
helpful in conducting beginning first 
aid classes. Available from Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Tuts Too Is Sanorace—25 minute, 16mm 

sound motion picture on the importance 

of well balanced meals in combatting 


industrial absenteeism and the fatigue 


Suitable 
schools, or plant 
personne Available also in 
35mm from Westinghouse Visual Edu 
cation Section, Mansfield, Ohio. 


which causes many accidents. 
for women’s clubs, 


showings. 


How to Fir Sarety Giasses ann Goce 
GLES—14 minute, 16mm sound motion 
picture film on how to fit safety glasses 
and how to adjust them comfortably: 
useful for persons in charge of first aid 
or safety. Film and booklet available 
from American Optical Co., South 
bridge, Mass. 

Tue Fire Tuier—sound slidefilm covering 
most frequent causes of industrial fires. 
Useful for employee and fire warden 
showings. Available (sale) from spon 
sor, National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRODUCTS CORP. 


427 WEST 42°STREET NEW YORK,NY. 








BACK THE ATTACK: BUY WAR BONDS TODAY! 












On the Spot 
in the 


NATION'S 
CAPITAL 


YRONS 


INCORPORATED 








1712 CONNECTICUT AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Most Complete 16mm 
Sound Motion Picture Studios in the East 


—SOUND SLIDE FILMS— 
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A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL DEALERS 


These qualified visual education dealers, specializing in 
products and services for the use of projected training and 
informational aids in industry, education and government, 
are at your service. A majority of firms listed can provide 
official War Films, U. S. Office of Education training sub- 
jects, and other visual aids as well as screens, projectors 


(to eligible purchasers) and accessories. Projection service 
facilities, including operator and equipment, may also be 
arranged through a majority of the firms listed. For specific 
information concerning locations not listed please address 
the Reader Service Bureau, Business Screen Magazine, 
157 E. Erie, Chicago, Illinois. 


SEE THESE CONVENIENT REGIONAL SOURCES FOR EQUIPMENT, FILMS AND SERVICE 


EASTERN STATES 
CONNECTICUT 
Hebert Studios, Inc., 53 Allyn St., Hart- 
ford 3, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
Transport’tn. Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 N. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Visual Education Service, Inc., 13] Clar- 
endon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Audio-Film Libraries, 41 Washington 
St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


NEW YORK 

Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 
600, 1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 203 E. 26th 
St., New York City. 

John E. Allen, Inc., Box 383, Rochester 7, 
N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, 1319 Vine 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


SOUTHERN STATES 


ALABAMA 

Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., No., 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 

FLORIDA 


Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 9536 N. E. 
Second Ave., Miami, Fla 

GEORGIA 

The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 756 W. 
Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Reagan Visual Education Company, 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga 

Stevens-Ideal Pictures, 89 Cone St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

KENTUCKY 

D. T. Davis Co., 231 W. Short St., 
Lexington, Ky. (Also Louisville, Ky.) 

LOUISIANA 
Stanley Projection Company, 2!1!!/, 

' Murray St., Alexandria, La 





Jasper Ewing & Sons, P. O. Box 1023, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Feltus B. Stirling, 2005 Ferndale Ave., 
Baton Rouge 15, La. 

Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 336 Bar- 
rone St., New Orleans, La. 


TENNESSEE 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
2107, Knoxville 11, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 
Ideal Pictures, 210 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


ILLINOIS 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 19 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Garland B. Fletcher Studios, 218 W. 
Main St., Urbana, Illinois. 


IOWA 
Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 Third 
Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, Kas. 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., Room 
1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pictures) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


MICHIGAN 

Engleman Visual Education Service, 
701 W. Warren Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Capital Film Service, 217 W. Grand 
River, East Lansing, Mich 


MINNESOTA 


Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





This Directory Is Restricted 
to Specializing Visual Dealers 


*For the convenience of Business Screen 
readers, listings in this National Direc- 
tory are restricted to qualified visual 
dealers and branches of national or- 
ganizations. Qualified dealers should 
apply for application form. (See ad- 
dress above.) 


Your Inquiry Is Invited 











OHIO 

Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 310 
Talbott Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Martin Sound Systems, 610 State Ave., 
N. E., Massillon, Ohio. 

Cousino Visual Education Service, 1221 
Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN 
Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WESTERN STATES 

CALIFORNIA 

Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. Craig 
Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 7046 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 4247 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., Pied- 
mont, Oakland 11, Calif. 

Photo & Sound. Inc., 606 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight Post 
Bldg., 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Herbert M. Elkins, 10116 Ora Vista Ave., 
Sunland, Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


COLORADO 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida St., 
Denver, Colo. 


OREGON 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 10th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 306-310 
S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 
Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. Ninth 

Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


TEXAS 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 302!/2 S. Har- 
wood St., Dallas 1, Texas. 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin, Texas. Also, 216 Gulf 
States Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


WASHINGTON 
Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle 5, Wash. 


HAWAII 
Motion Picture Enterprises, 12] S. Bere- 
tania Honolulu, T. H. 
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SV .E. 300-Watt Model G Slidefilm Projector 


As the Society celebrates its Silver Anniversary, culminating 25 years of service to industry, 
schools, churches and the Armed Forces of our nation, it looks forward to the opportunities 
which lie ahead for still further improvements in visual training material, projection equip- 


ment and other aids to more thorough learning. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Ine. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 



















HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


COLLEGE YOUTH 


GIRL SCOUTS 


BOY SCOUTS 


HI-Y CLUBS 


4-H CLUBS 


YOUR FUTURE 
IS IN THEIR HANDS 










FUTURE FARMERS 


GRADE SCHOOLS 


We who have faith in the youth of America and the youth in America, look 
forward serenely to the control which will pass to their hands. The obligation lies 


upon us to express that faith and to educate youth for the decisions to be made. 


To equip youth for the job to be done, far-sighted companies are utilizing the 


most effective methods for the transfer of skills and the imparting of information. 


Protection for the future lies in making your good ideas dramatically plain— 


as plain as powerlul pictures can make them. 


sta nnn uteX Me SAM HANDY 
gan ga tion 
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